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North America insurance protection has 
been an influential factor in the develop- 
ment of American Commerce and in- 
dustry since 1792. 


And the Insurance Company of North 
America, which helped to start the Ameri- 
can agency system, extends the fullest 
cooperation to its representatives in the 
field. 


Represent the Insurance Company of 
North America, the oldest American fre 
and marine insurance company. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Reliance Life 


OUR 
SERVICE 
COVERS 
THE 
COUNTRY 


A COUNTRY-WIDE INSTITUTION! WHY? 


When a business institution shows consistent growth 
there is sure to be a reason behind it. The growth of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company is easily explainable. The 
reason lies in Perfect Protection. This company presents 
through its Perfect Protection policy something unique in 
life insurance, a policy that covers the contingencies of life, 
as well as those of death. 


More and more people, from Maine to California, are 
placing their reliance in Perfect Protection—because it offers 
to them a means of insuring themselves and their loved ones 
against privation, whether by reason of sickness, accident, or 
death. All this in a policy so well devised that it is within 
the reach of every pocketbook. It will be worth your while 
to look into it. 


tional agency material. 
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Tire Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. 


at the Postoffice, 


New 


Yo 


rk, 


N. 


But That’. Not All 


There are three excellent reasons for seeking a contract 
with the Reliance Life. First—the company is financially 
“as sound as a dollar.” Second—it markets Perfect Pro- 
tection Policies, which are in demand and therefore readily 
salable. Third—the company has plenty of room for addi- 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT MEN MEET 


George W. Brown Makes Hit at Chicago Convention in Talk 
Advocating Legislative Publicity 


By W. E. 


REE. With the 


September 8 


TICAGO, 
} opening of the twenty-third annual meeting 
Underwriters 


of the Health and Accident 
Conference at the Edgewater Beach hotel 


members 


here this morning about 150 


gathered for the sessions. .\ constant cold 
rain, which began the night before and con- 
tinued throughout the day, was said to be 
responsible for the small attendance that faced President E. C. 
Budlong when he brought the gathering to order. 

Mayor W. E. Dever of Chicago, who was to have delivered 
the address of welcome, was unable to. be present and his place 
was taken by James J. Coughlin, assistant corporation counsel 
of the city. The response to Mr. Coughlin’s cordial greeting 
was made by A. E. Forrest. president of the North .\merican 
Accident Insurance Co. C. O. Cauley, secretary of the Great 
Northern Life Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill., was elected presi- 
dent of the conference at the final session Wednesday morning. 

The outstanding feature of the morning was the speech of 
George Brown, member of the Michigan Legislature and 
chairman of the publicity committee of the Michigan .\ssocia- 
tion of Insurance Agents. Mr. Brown chose “Legislation and 
Publicity” as his topic and outlined the early attempts of health 
and accident underwriters to bring about a standardization 
of practices in the business and detailed the steps that had been 
taken to defeat the first moves of the Government to encroach 
on the field of insurance. He instanced the repeal of measures 
looking toward this end in Illinois, Ohio and neighboring 
States and made the announcement that Michigan was the first 


ROESCH 


State to have an organized system of publicity for the opposi- 
tion of inimical legislation. Mr. Brown stated that at the time 
of the introduction of a fire rating control bill in Michigan the 
agents there by virtue of the publicity they aroused secured 
thirty-three amendments to the measure, all of them designed 
to “take the teeth out of the legislation.” By means of bulletins 
distributed through the various agencies and questionnaires and 
similar procedures the legislators of the State of Michigan were 
kept apprised of the various movements which were set on foot 
and which might prove dangerous to the proper conduct of the 
insurance business there. In conclusion, Mr. Brown suggested 
that the conference appoint a committee to care for publicity 
of a similar nature to that put in operation by the Michigan 
association, and urged that this be done at once. 

A. E. Forrest, of the North American Accident, made a 
brief talk seconding this idea, and President Budlong then 
named W. D. Curtis, W. T. Grant, and Mr. Forrest as a 
publicity committee to take up this work. 

The address of President E. C. Budlong of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference made earlier in the sessions 
acknowledged the assistance of the insurance men of Chicago 
in preparing for the meeting and described conditions obtain- 
ing in this city with regard to the matters affecting the selling 
He said: 

We still have some problems to meet and, in my opinion at 
least, one which needs careful consideration is that of improved 
underwriting methods in health insurance. This organization 
in its early days was on the right track in selling policies 

(Continued on page 27) 


of health and accident insurance. 
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AKITATATATOONNONN 


THE MAKING OF THE FIRE INSURANCE RATE 


Edward P. Lardy, fisistant Manager; New Sork Fire Insurance Exchanges 


Thirty-Seventh Article 


Some Details of the Universal Schedule 


(Continued from last week) 


Skylights —Skylights are required over floor openings, the 
standard being the metal frame, thin glass and the proper screen 


above the glass. 
be the equivalent of a 


The shaft, similar to a floor opening, should 
chimney so that when a fire gets into the 


shaft it will pass directly up, break the thin glass and thus pass 


out of the building and not spread through the building. 


If the 


skylights are over a portion of the building, other than a floor 
opening, the aim is to get a condition that approaches a roof 


and then heavy glass in place of the thin is called for. 
Wooden Cornices, Cupolas, Etc-——The standard presupposes 
a building that is brick or stone and does not assume that there 


will be wooden cornices, cupolas, awnings or frame extensions. 
If these exist, then a specific charge is made, but the standard 


adopted presupposes that they do not exist. 


This method of 


treatment, which is a principle of the Schedule, therefore results 
in applying the charge for these wooden excrescences only in 
those cases where they exist and does not by presupposing their 
existence in the base rate penalize every building. 

Lighting, Heating, Chimneys.—These three important factors 
are provided for under the different conditions which may be 


expected to be found. 
charge is made therefor. 
even though it be approved. 


Gas is supposed to be standard and no 
A charge of .or is made for electricity, 


It may be helpful to explain this. 


When this Schedule was originally prepared, lighting by elec. 
tricity was not even in its infancy—it was merely a toy. Its 
rapid development under comparatively safe conditions might 





seem to make such a charge today indefensible; it is a question, | 


however, whether that is so. 


There is of course a body of | 


knowledge in regard to danger from fire by electricity which | 
was not available when the Schedule was devised, but that very | 


body of knowledge has shown that there is a certain fire loss | 


due to electricity. Possibly, underwriters would be justified 
in making a slight charge such as provided for in the Schedule 
of .o1 for electricity, even when its installation is fully approved, 

The provision for chimneys standard and sub-standard is 
very minute. It is a curious fact that while the danger from 


f 


' 





fire due to chimneys has been recognized for at least a century | 
(and the limit is put at that time only because emphasis is to 


be placed on the fact that for at least that space of time the 
ever-present danger of fire from a sub-standard chimney has 
been recognized), nothing is more common today than the sub- 
standard chimney. Not only is this true of old buildings, but 
also of many new ones. 

Poor Bricks——The provision made under this item, which 
is a charge of .10, where the bricks or the mortar are poor 


(Continued on page 40) 





SYNOPSIS OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR THIRTY YEARS 


Showing aggregate of premiums, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, and accumulation of assets in thirty years (1894-1923) of twenty-seven life insurance 









































companies. 
Aggregate Assets Accu- : 
i Admitted Premiums Interest on | Total Income |Amounts Paid] Excess of Admitted mulated for Ratio of 
NAME AND LOCATION Assets Received in Investment for Thirty to Policy- |Premiums over Assets Policyholders’| Benefits to 
OF COMPANY Jan. 1, 1894 | Thirty Years |etc., for Thirty} Years holders in | Payments to | Jan. 1, 1924 Benefit in | Policyholders 
Years Thirty Years |Policyholders Thirty Years ip 
$$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ % 
Aetna, Hartford..................+4. 39,981,532 405,128,325 135,257,221 540,385,546 298,238,070 106,890,255 224,647,296 184,665,764 119.2 
Berkshire, on Bee 5,993,681 77,525,010 25,918,454 103,443,464 58,747,916 18,777,094 33,627,755 27 634,074 111.4 
Connecticut General, Hartford. “s 2,496,960 86,408,806 20,797,240 107,206,046 38,518,284 47,890,522 52,962,137 50,465,177 103.0 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford........ 61,348,887 215,119,863 107,732,807 322,852,670 218,287,611 —3,167,748 110,333,137 48,984,250 124.2 
Equitable, New Vork......... 166,297,409] 1,809,383,705|  638,582'092| 2,447,965,797| 1,491,969,746| 317,413,959] 686,944,357] 520,646,948} 111.2 
Equitable, Des Moines............... 996,669 84,121,967 21,202,825 105,324,792 33,421,502 50,700,465 51,704,266 50,707,597 100.0 
Guardian, New York............... | 18,689,859 157,223,896 59,803,080 217,026,976 121,911,967 35,311,929 45,339,284 26,649,425 94.49 
Home, New 0 SRT EN nae eine ee 8,246,604 111,231,886 36,272,236 147,504,122 76,720,426 34,511,460 48,655,222 40,408,618 105.3 
Manhattan, New York............... | 13462362 62,586,087 29,428,200 92,014,287 60;429,448 2'156,639 19,536,743 6,074,381] 106.3 
Maryland Life, Baltimore........... | 1,663,350 9,845,121 4,243,795 14,088,916 8,124,061 1,721,060 4,674,684 3,011,334 113.1 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield... . .| 14,480,481 320,697,412 103,472,099 424,169,511 188,375,209 132,322,203 182,613,798 168,133,317 111.2 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit............ | 4,517,550 47,183,969 16,211,258 63,395,227 33,153,047 14,030,922 18,019,372 13,501,822 98.9 
Mutual Benefit, Newark. ae 53,325,697 664,373,687 223,735,935 888,109,622 459,105,934 205,267,753 361,523,231 308, 197, 534 115.5 
Mutual Life, New Vork.............. | 184,935,691} 1,805,591,670 733,330,898] 2,538,922,568) 1,580,313,917 225,277,753 695, "74 8, "508 510, 812, '817 115.8 
National Life, Montpelier............ 9,880,656 196,453,590 66,167,336 262,620,926 136,212,173 60,241,417 89,212. "325 79, 331, 669 116.2 
New England, Boston............... 23,115,226 263,982,144 82,895,404 346,877,548 173,532,971 90,449,173 140,327,320 117,212,094 110.1 
New York Life, New York. ...+-| 148,700,781] 2,516,242,204 811,164,779} 3,327,406,983) 1,834,134,182 682,108,022] 1,003,773,762 855,072,981 106.9 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee... . . 64,012,297) 1,196,523,056 389,984,337) 1,586,507,393 857 347,730 339,175,326 589,029,701 525,017,404 115.5 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. 2,678,156 140,463,416 39,440,531 179,903,947 69,415,538 71,047,878 81,913,266 79,235,110 105.8 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. .......... | 22,556,699} 566,245,876] 182,939,534] 749,185,410] 377,617,151 188,628,725] 270,136,060) 247, 579,361 110.4 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford. bene .| 10,123,390 141,029,794 46,032,173 187,061,967 100,879,819 40,149,975 75,360,356 65,236,966 117.8 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia... ..- 24,736,801) 300,011,605} 107,296,793] 407,308,398] 215,575,114 84,436,491] 145,349,641) 120,612,840 112.0 
State Mutual, Worcester . eee lated ice eo 8,780,647] 168,003,956 54,649,824 222,653,780 112,114,242 55,889,714 84,679,261 75, "398, 614 111.9 
Travelers, NE al Scie tins) o8.ap 13,486,281! 375,017,359 109,135,426 484,152,785 155,486,656 219,530,703 286,092,880 272, "606,599 114.2 
Union Central, Cincinnati. i 10,933,708} 365,044,941 139,350,266 504,395,207 235,958,010 129,086,931 190,248,915 179, 315, 207 113.7 
Union Mutual, Portland............. 6,442,525 60,895,085 19,738,470 80,633,555 48,573,686 12,321,399 19,098,619 12,656,094 100.5 
United States, New York............ 6,908.7 '18| 30,023 .924| 12,594,983 42,618,907 31,231,869 —1,207,945 5,705,752 —l, "202,966 100.0 — 
Aggregates (27 Companies).........| 928 792 2 07 12,176,358,3: 54| 4,217,377,996| 16,393,736,350| 9,015,396,279| 3,160,962,075| 5,517,257,648] 4,588,465,031 111.7 








} Ratio giyen is the aggregate amounts paid to policyholders plus assets accumulated for policyholders’ benefit to premiums received in thirty years, 
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THIRTY YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
HIRTY years ago, on January 1, 
1894, twenty-seven of the oldest and 

largest life insurance compzenies then in 

business, and which have been continually 
in business from that time to the present, 
had assets totaling $928,792,617. On 

December 31 last, the assets of these 

companies amounted to $5,517,257,048, or 

six times the amount of thirty years ago, 
one company alone having more assets at 
the end of 1923 than the entire twenty- 
seven had at the beginning of the thirty- 
year period. During the thirty years 
these companies received in premiums 
$12,176,358,354, while the total income 
was practically $16,400,000,000. In that 
time the 27 companies paid to policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries $9,015,396,- 

279. The excess of premium receipts 

from policyholders over payments to 

policyholders was $3,160,962,075. 

Inasmuch as the assets accumulated 

during the thirty-year period totaled $4,- 

588,465,031 it is a self-evident fact that 

the interest on investments and other in- 

come during the period not only paid for 
all of the expenses of the companies dur- 
ing the period but also contributed over 
$1,400,000,000 to the assets of the com- 
panies to be held in trust by them for 
future distribution to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries. The present retention 
of these large accumulated funds, held 
in preference to immediate distribution, 
absolutely guarantees and further em- 
Phasizes the stability of the companies. 








Copyright, 1924, by The ‘ ,, N 
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\s may be seen from the ratio which 
gives the benefits to policyholders during 
the thirty years, and which is the propor- 
tion of payments to policyholders plus 
asset accumulation to premium income, 
the policyholders have since received 
$111.70 in value for every $100 paid by 
them to the company. 

When reasons for the 
growth and unmatched popularity of life 
insurance are required, it is impossible 
to go beyond these figures of twenty- 
seven of the most representative ordi- 
nary life insurance companies, which 
demonstrate that, in addition to the pro- 
tection afforded both young and old in 
every walk of life for every need, the 
average policyholder receives over ten 
per cent more from the company than he 
pays for the protection. 

Supplementary tables are given which 
further emphasize the growth of the life 
insurance business in the United States. 


tremendous 


TEN-YEAR GROWTH 1914-1923 





Premium Total Paid 

Year Receipts Income Policyholders 
1923.... $1,899,750,912 $2,427,327,961 $1,088,333,350 
1922....  1,686,261,072 2,149,186,346 1,005,714,048 
1921.... 1,537,280,119 1,951,417,924 839,967,405 
1920.... 1,384,938,970 1,764,212,582 744,649,245 
1919.... 1,207,134,389  1,559,982,880 738,944 337 
IIS... 994,266,611 1,324,586,741 710,201,684 
7 ee 928.840,629  1,249,491,387 590,183,247 
19I6....... 847,983,760 1,117,860,328 566,386,275 
1916. .... 784,317,989  1,043,083,337 544,705,320 
19T4...:., 745,794,982 985,037 ,362 509,455,142 
Increase 

in 10 

years $1,184,941,556 $1,481,741,867 $618,745,227 
Year Admitted Surplus 

Assets Funds 

LS ee oe ee Pat $9,454,620,793 $1,027,400,641 
BN eis. 5.5 vera eae ies 8,652,318,490 956,704,941 
ia id: s-vigce a cteie!s merece 7,936,496,844 806,521,968 
NUMER ES) Siena tu sree esate ei 7,319,997,019 743,026,692 
|) ae 6,790,582 ,415 729,431,619 
REE os noes hs ayer 6,475,139,502 717,695,706 
i 1 UR are Siaees pee ea Pte 5,940,622,780 749,571,383 
eee 5,536,607 ,483 704,056,881 
| SS er oe 5,190,310,353 664,171,704 
1914. 4,935,252,793 655,979,017 





4,685,924 ,456 384,101,984 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Amount Writ- 


Increase in 10 years..... 


Amount in 
Force 


Year ten and Paid-For 

1022.... $9,320,890,348 46,696,277,874 
yO Cae ane oa eae AE 7,506,249,499 41,404,191,102 
| C7 SCID ee apa area Stee 6,787,343,731 37,977,280,586 
1920 Rane ..... 8,489,970,668 35,091,538,279 
| 7,010,111,469 29,273,114,680 


3,987,715,219 


Lh ee 
3,840,133,213 


24,167,111,902 
i eee 9,594 23: 


21,965 








3926 ....:. 3,213,091,791 
PN re scans ee a Sales 2,621,013,624 
1914.. 2,456,548,936 
Increase in 10 years..... 6,771,073,817 30,108,898,931 
INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 

Amount Amount 
Year Written In Force 
NOs Sauk soe 2,615,091,608 10,107,256,433 
| SC eer 2,268,021,619 8,886,519,078 
I at s6-3 oars b-O ae Os 1,942,821,308 8,006,119,747 
Rg he's ck Sater 1,615,474,136 7,189,852,248 
WT 55: dsesesdieca te eee ee 1,304,738,561 6,607,011,903 
1918 1,143,044,245 $,703,198'032 
iat ewaaaaeeixews 1,050,903,830 5,223,415,465 
) eee eee ple yar entearts: 998,944,930 4,811,041,900 
yt een en nee 980,025,694 4,427,469,245 
Denk dik cnenetcamnees 858,149,441 4,163,671,236 





Increase in 10 years..... 1,764,976,130 6,110,165,431 
These tables show that during the ten 
years premium receipts have advanced 


from over $745,000,000 to a trifle short 


5 


of $1,900,000,000, Payments to policy- 
holders have advanced from $500,000,000 
to over $1,000,000,000, and insurance 
written has grown from $3,900,000,000 
a year to practically $12,000,000,000 in 
1923, while insurance in force has grown 
from $21,500,000,000 on December 31, 
1914, to $56,800,000,000 on December 31, 


1923. 


INCE the monthly fire loss in the 
S United States and Canada reached its 
minimum for many months in June last, it 
has increased by $3,600,000 in July, and 
by $11,000,000 in August, over the June 
aggregate of $20,350,400, as computed by 
the Journal of Commerce. A loss of 
$31,349,000 in August makes the total for 
the first eight months of this year $236,- 
414,050; but it affords some satisfaction 
to note that this is $38,000,000 less than 
in the corresponding period last year, and 
$15,000,000 below the total for the first 
eight months of 1922. 


Death of H. H. Walker 


Cuicaco, Itt., September 8.—H. H. Walker, 
secretary at Chicago for the farm department 
of the Home of New York, died Thursday 
night at an Evanston hospital as a result of 
injuries suffered several weeks ago, when he 
was caught in the revolving door of the office 
building in which he had his office. Death oc- 
curred on the eighty-fifth birthday anniversary 
of Mr. Walker. Burial took place at Grace- 
land Cemetery Saturday. Among honorary 
pallbearers were: E. G. Snow, A. F. .Dean, 
H. H. Glidden, T. E. Gallagher, A. G. Dugan, 
C. R: Tuttle, C. R. Street, H. C. Eddy, J. A. 
Kelsey, F. S. James, W. E. Higbee, W. R. 
Townley, E. B. Hatch and J. K. Lesch. Two 
years after he had become connected with the 
Home as an adjuster in 1865, Mr. Walker was 
made a State agent in Indiana. In 1887 he 
was appointed secretary of the Western farm 
department, the position he held to the day of 
his death, although not in active service for 
the past few years. Mr. Walker was a charter 
member of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest, other organizations with 
which he was affiliated being the Blue Goose, 
the Indiana Society of Chicago and the Union 
League Club. In addition, Mr. Walker had the 
distinction of being one of the two surviving 
adjusters of the great Chicago fire. 


Death of Thomas T. Nelson 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 8.—Thomas 
T. Nelson, Jr., well-known fire insurance ad- 
juster in Pennsylvania, died September 4 fol- 
lowing a collapse on the golf links of the 
Llanerach Country Club on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia. His death followed that of his 
father by only a few weeks. Both men bore 
a high reputation in insurance adjusting circles. 
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AGENTS MEET 


Big Attendance at Twenty-Ninth 
Annual Convention 








GET-TOGETHER DINNER 





Big Affair Was Enjoyed by Over Five 
Hundred Delegates and Guests 


[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent | 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 9.—Nearly four 
hundred insurance agents, company executives 
and officials had registered at the Wisconsin 
hotel here at a late hour this evening in prepa- 
ration for the twenty-ninth annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, which will formally be called to order 
by President Frank R. Bell tomorrow morn- 
ing. An executive committee meeting and a 
local group gathering were held early today, 
but, as was expected, the real event of universal 
attraction was the get-together banquet, which 
was given tonight in the Arcadia Ballroom 
near the Antler’s hotel. More than five hun- 
dred men and women attended this affair, 
which was characterized by the hearty wel- 
come accorded to the visitors by the Milwaukee 
Board and by the spirit of good fellowship 
that was everywhere in evidence. President 
Frank R. Bell took the chair at the beginning 
of the program, but shortly turned that post 
over to J. B. Leedom of Milwaukee, represent- 
ing the Milwaukee Board. Mr. Leedom ex- 
pressed the hope that the National Association 
would not again wait twenty-four years before 
holding another convention in this city. He 
stated that that period of time had elapsed 
since the last National Association meeting 
here, and voiced his conviction that the coming 
sessions would go down in the history of the 
association as “the great Milwaukee meeting.” 
The chairmen then introduced Dr. E. J. Catell, 
now connected with the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, and who had been statistician 
of that city for twenty-five years. 

Dr. Catell’s venerable appearance was belied 
by his strong voice, keen wit and fund of ex- 
cellent stories, and after he had evoked suf- 
ficient mirth, he struck a serious vein and made 
a stirring plea ior faith on the part of insur- 
ance men in the legitimacy of their calling, the 
soundness of the nation’s prosperity and the 
successful future of America. 


Entertainment for the guests was furnished 
throughout the banquet by a mixed quartette, 
Spanish dancing, a large orchestra and the 
efforts of Alex. Krissin. 

Among those observed hére in readiness for 
tomorrow’s opening session were W. H. Ben- 
net, secretary of the National Association; 
Donald North, president of the Connecticut 
association; W. W. Ellis of the Commercial 
Union; E. L. Sullivan, of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York; James L. Case, past 
president of the National Association; E. J. 
Cole, head of the Massachusetts association ; 
Thomas Moffat, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association, and W. 
B. Calhoun, president of the Milwaukee Board. 
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WAR RISK PROFITS 
Marine Division Closes Books $17,000,000 
to the Good 
Wasuincton, D. C., September 8—More 
than $17,000,000 protit was made by the division 
of marine and seamen’s insurance of the War 


>: 


Risk Insurance Bureau during the ten years 


surance for masters, officers and crews 9j 
American merchant vessels against loss of life 
and injury from risks of war, and detention 
following capture by enemies. 

The protit from the marine and seamen’s jp. 
surance, $17,548,616, is net, that is, after all 
expenses, totaling $288,024, have heen deducted, 
This profit, however, is greater than it would 
have been had the work been done in other tha 


final 
made to the directors of the Veterans’ 
superseded the War Risk 
ureau after the war. 


of its existence, according to a report 


3ureau, 1 
which Insurance government building, since the expenses, jp. 
cluding salaries, stationery, traveling expenses, 
Insurance of American merchant vessels and etc., do not include rent or purchase of build. 
their cargoes against the hazards of war was 
provided under an act of Congress approved 
IQI4. 


of insurance was written under this act, which, 


ings, 

The balance sheet of the division, as oj 
September 2, More than $2,000,000,000 June 30 last, shows a total of 33,300 policies 4 
have been written, of which 27,227 were mn. 


on June 12, 1917, was amended to provide in- rine and 6172 seamen’s. 
/ I / 








The Trained Seller 


The agent who takes time to 
study his policy contract, good 
insurance journals, the practices 
of his company and the insur- 
ance needs of his community 
will sell a greater volume of bet- 
ter business. 


Tests made to determine the 
sales of the trained agent make 
it clear that the agent who goes 
after and eagerly accepts all 
the information he can collect 
and utilizes his own experiences 
is in the business to stay. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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SEES DANGER 


Frank R. Bell Thinks Ethics 
Necessary 





INCIDENTS OF BAD PRACTICE 





Hints of Conversion to Idea of Separation 
_—Wants Standard of Membership 
The annual address of Frank R. Bell, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, at the convention of that body now 
being held in Milwaukee, Wis., is replete with 


interest. ; - 

Mr. Bell spent some moments in detailing 
the past work and accomplishments of the asso- 
ciation. He then came to a discussion of the 
probable future effect of some recent events, 
commenting as follows: 

[I might continue on the subject of agents’ 
help to the business tor hours. But I prom- 
‘sed, by implication, not to dwell too long on 
jamiliar things. My desire is rather to look to 
the future and call your attention to a danger 
within our ranks that must be considered seri- 
ously from more than one aspect, and removed. 

This danger may have existed before the 
Union Bureau controversy but it has manifested 
self with great vigor since separation fol- 
lowed that regrettable split. It is that agents 
are not playing fair, in some cases. In the 
\merican Agency Bulletin of August 8, 1924, 
appeared an article on page I, entitled, “Iniquity 
of Differential Commissions in the Same 
Agency,” in which one of these cases was cited. 

An agency, after fifteen years of most pleas- 
int relationship, suddenly ceased to do busi- 
ness with a company, according to one of its 
officers, and secretly switched the business to 
another company for a 5 per cent differential, 
and in violation of a signed agreement. Very 
important for us are the conclusions drawn 
from this incident by the executive, namely : 

The case “has happened to others and has 
converted many of us to separation who were 
formerly opposed to it. Now, is it any wonder 
that companies are becoming unresponsive to 
some of the demands of local agents and that 
the ownership of expirations may yet be the 
There is enough 


subject of future discussion ? 
eoodness 


had faith existing among ourselves, 
knows, but something just as bad is to be 
found among a certain class of agents which 
itis well to remember before granting further 
concessions as to commissions and expirations. 
We may add that this agency had signed the 
graded commission agreement.” 

Can we not read between the lines of this 
company official's statement that such injury 
a it suffered was entirely unexpected from 
an agency in which was reposed the utmost 
trust? that he is not accustomed to bad faith 
magency ranks? We must recall, at the same 
time, that this company’s special agent was 
told very politely, but nevertheless unmistak- 
ably that fifteen vears of close and profitable 
relationship amounted to nothing when an extra 
3 per cent was in sight. 

One rotten apple may spoil an entire barrel; 
an individual misdeed brings discredit on every 
member of a group. Who can sav what harm 
mav come from the actions of a few agents to 
undo the accomplishments of years of patient 
constructive effort hy the National Association ? 

We know neither the name of this agency 
hor the name of the company it injured. The 
former, we trust, was not a member of our 
association: the latter suffered a grievous 
Wrong. We can only hope that its new start 
m the town or city concerned has borne abund- 
ant fruit, and that other agents have rallied 
to its support. For, although thrown out, it 


faithfully observed the principle of ownership 
of expirations and permitted the agency to set- 
tle small claims and make endorsements on 
outstanding policies. 

This company violated no ethical practices 


in making the best of a bad situation; two 
wrongs could not make a right for it. Would 


that all companies hewed as closely to the line 
in all matters of conduct. 


AGENCY QUALIFICATIONS 

Getting to the matter of qualification of 
agents, Mr. Bell spoke his mind quite freely, 
complaining that nothing lasting can be accom- 
plished without sincere company co-operation, 
which has not as yet been forthcoming: 

We are concerned primarily with agency 
matters, however; secondarily with company 
questions. But to the companies the quality of 
their agency appointments is a matter of vital 
concern, as it is to us. The better the men ap- 
pointed, the better will be the service rendered 
the companies; the better the selection and care 
of business, the lower the loss ratio. Our Na- 
tional Association has attained the heights; its 
years of endeavor in the interests of right prin- 
ciples in the business are threatened by the ap- 
pointment of a horde of incompetents. Sorne 
of our own members may not be playing the 
game squarely. We must not let their defec- 
tion and the acts of these incompetents carry 
us all down from our eminent position and ex- 
pose the American Agency System to destruc- 
tion, lest the evils of overhead writing, rebat- 
ing and others be reintroduced and indiscrim- 
inate appointments of incompetent agents and 
underwriters’ annexes multiply like flies. 

Is it not time, then, for us, companies and 
agents alike, to take stock and clean our entire 
house before Commissioners and legislators do 
it for us? Both parties want a square deal: 
each must approach the task with “honest-to- 
God” determination and sincerity. The house 
could best be cleaned by conference, co-opera- 
conciliation. 


tion and 


CompaAntes Coutp RENDER BiG SERVICE 

In one stroke the companies could render a 
great public service and win the favor of the 
organized agents of the country; that is, by 
returning to the sole agency basis of repre- 
sentation, with limitations for the cities. This 
system is ideal. Companies would make very 
careful selection of their sole agent, while he 
would of necessity have to produce a satis- 
factory volume of desirable business while giv- 
ing his clients the best service for which he 
could train himself. Moreover, all the evils 
previously mentioned could not raise them- 
selves while such a system was in operation. 

Service is all that the insurance agent has 
to sell the public. The National Association 
of Insurance Agents was organized to promote 
the observance of right principles and to oppose 
wrong practices in insurance underwriting. 
Why? To improve the service its members 
render the public. This has been the motive 
behind every reform initiated by the agents. 

This being true, it seems to me that the Na- 
tional Association would take another step for- 
ward by requiring all applicants for member- 
ship to qualify and show their fitness before 
being enrolled. I believe that the membership 
of this association should be composed of local 
agents doing a fire, casualty or surety business, 
who are of good business reputation; who fol- 
low ethical practices as defined from time to 
time by the National Association; who are 
reasonably familiar with the insurance laws 
of their respective States ; who have had experi- 
ence or training or are otherwise qualified. in 
the respective lines of insurance handled by 
them: who are reasonably familiar with the 
provisions, terms and conditions of the poli- 
cies or contracts they propose to solicit, nego- 
tiate or effect. 


THE INSURANCE YEAR 
BOOK FOR 1924=25 
Fifty-Second Year of This Compre- 

hensive Insurance Encyclopedia 


PUBLISHED IN THREE LARGE 
VOLUMES 


The Story of the Expansion of the Insur- 
ance Idea Told in Its Fifty-Second 
Issue 
The fifty-second annual issue of The Insur- 
ance Year Book has been published by The 
Spectator Company. century 
this publication has marked within its pages 


For over half a 


the progress of insurance. Its first issue con- 
tained comparatively few pages, as the busi- 


ness of insurance had but indicated the promi- 
nence to which it would later attain. As the 
seed of insurance germinated The Insurance 
Year Book, a faithful chronicle of the accom- 
plishments of this great business, grew apace. 
As the insurance business expanded, so too did 
The Insurance Year Book. New features were 
added in rapid succession, so that the 
book in its fifty-second annual issue is pub- 
lished in three volumes, containing nearly 4000 
pages. A file of The Insurance Year Books 
is the most truthful history of insurance in 


now 


America, and is now, as it has been for over 
a half century, the standard of insurance in- 
formation and statistics. 

One volume is devoted to lite insurance, one 
to fire and marine insurance, and a third to 
casualty and miscellaneous These 
are recognized as being indispensable 


insurance. 
volumes 
to every insurance man as works of reference. 
Herewith is presented a brief summary of the 
contents of each volume. 


THE FirE AND MARINE VOLUME 
The fire and marine volume of The Insurance 
Year Book 300 
pages of useful information of such variety and 
scope that it is apt to be referred to daily in 
the office of any enterprising fire underwriter. 
In the course of business many questions arise 


for 1924-5 contains nearly 


which require prompt answers, and the com- 
pany official or manager, or general, special or 
local agent can promptly ascertain the facts 
desired in the numerous divisions of 
The Insurance Year Book. It is important, 
therefore, that a copy of the latest edition of 
this valuable annual publication should be kept 
constantly at hand—it will save much time and 


one ot 


correspondence. 

An important section in The Insurance Year 
300k is that devoted to historical data. This 
traces the history of each company from its 
start and states briefly the important events in 
its career. Among the subjects treated are 
changes in capital, surplus contributions, con- 
flagration losses, underwriting and investment 
profits and losses for five years, opinions as to 
administration reputation, company and 
board affiliations and other important and inter- 
esting facts. 

A feature in 


and 


The Insurance Year Book is 
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4 column giving financial ratings of American 
stock companies, foreign companies’ United 
States branches, and American mutual com- 
panies. These ratings permit a quick compari- 
son of the relative financial strength of the re- 
spective companies, 

Another valuable feature in the fire insurance 
volume is the classification of premiums and 
losses of the various companies according to the 
kinds of insurance written. Other features in 
the latest edition are specimen marine insurance 
policies for vessels and cargoes, the York-Ant- 
werp rules as to marine losses and adjustments, 
and interesting description of general and 
particular average. 


A Fire INSURANCE COMPENDIUM 
The Insurance Year Book, fire and marine 
volume, is virtually a compendium of the de- 
tailed statements of the fire and marine institu- 
tions operating in the United States, both 
American and foreign, licensed and unlicensed. 
The latest detailed statements of the companies 
are included in the departments entitled “Re- 
ports of Fire Insurance Companies,” which pre- 
sents information, more or less exhaustive, con- 
cerning about 1000 fire and marine organiza- 

tions (including unlicensed corapanies ). 
They are subdivided into groups as follows: 
American Stock Fire and Marine 
Companies (licensed); Foreign Fire and Ma- 


Insurance 


(licensed in the 
Mutual 


Companies ; 


rine Insurance 
United States); American 
Marine Insurance 


Companies 
Fire and 
Underwriters 
Lioyds and Reciprocal Underwriters 
Associations ; 


Agencies ; 


Unlicensed American Fire In- 


surance Companies; Unlicensed Foreign Fire 
and Marine Insurance Companies, and data 
concerning each company are segregated so that 
practically all desired information relating to 
a single company may be found by one refer- 
ence. Some of the information thus given is 
mentioned below: Company officials: directors: 
general and special agents, with the territory 
covered; tabulation of the principal items of 
the statements for five 
panies, three years) ; 
December 31, 1923, 


(mutual 
financial statements as of 


years com- 
showing the character of 
assets and liabilities, with the amount of each 
class; classification of premiums and losses in 
1923; risks and premiums in force; business 
since organization; descriptions of real estate 
holdings, with more or less detail as to cost, 
market values, etc., descriptions of mortgage 
loans; details of securities for collateral loans ; 
description of 


bonds and_ stocks 


owned, with market values, etc. 


classes. of 


A valuable section under each company is 
entitled “Historical Data,” and not only gives 
Intormation Francisco and 
other conflagration losses, capital changes and 


concerning San 


surplus contributions, underwriting and invest- 
ment profits and losses, deposits, board mem- 
berships, etc., but presents opinions as to the 
standing and repute of the company and its 
Management. 


The importance of the fire and marine insur- 
ance transactions in the United States is in- 
dicated by the grand totals for 1923 here ex- 
hibited, taken from the Recapitulation Tables 


of the Fire and Marine Volume of the Insur- 
ance Year Book: 


Number of companiesiss..c<.c0senses' 879 
Capital paid up (U. S.. cds.) 2.6 ccess 211,164,696 
Assets 1,828,347,552 
SARPNUNB “raya: Soba cera oh ttt area omar wale 588,571,143 
Net premiums 
(BOAR INCOME? fo.5 sco oe C1ericeeerce haere as 
Losses paid 
Dividends (Am. cos. incl. mut.)...... 
BRPONSES: veccwle swicsescenasucenswaae 
Total expenditures 


519,603,258 

84,983,874 
392,011,136 
996,598,268 


Some DepartTMENTS OF THIS VOLUME 

The list of companies that have failed or re- 
tired contains about 3000 names. 

A directory of insurance agents, containing 
about 50,000 names. 

The list of independent fire adjusters em- 
braces about 2500 names. 

The list of attorneys and counselors special- 
izing in insurance includes about 3700 names. 

A list of universities, colleges and insurance 
societies conducting insurance classes is given. 

Data are presented as to insurance companies 
in ninety foreign countries. 

The officers of over 400 underwriters’ organ- 
‘vations are given. 

A list of rating bureaus is presented. 

The premium receipts of individual com- 
panies are tabulated for eleven cities. 

Notable conflagrations in the world’s history 
comprise about 400 such events from B. C. 1897 
to A. D. 1924. 

The list of large fires in the United States 
and Canada embraces nearly all the fires in the 
last two centuries, each causing considerable 


loss. 


trE DEPARTMENTS AND WATER SUPPLY 

l‘ire departments and water supply is the 
descriptive title of a division of The Insurance 
Year Book, fire and marine volume, which has 
heen found exceedingly useful by fire under- 
writers desiring to ascertain the extent of the 
fire protection maintained in the various cities 
and towns of the United States and Canada. 
Although the data presented are condensed as 
much as they can be intelligibly, and are set 
in small type, the matter relating to 3585 cities 
and towns occupies over 300 pages and would 
make a very impressive book in itself, well 
worth the price of the whole Year Book. The 
information presented is of a strictly utilitarian 
nature and well calculated to convey a clear 
idea of the prevailing conditions of the re- 
spective municipalities. 


OruerR USeruL INFORMATION 
Among the other chapters and departments 
is a list of surplus-line companies and brokers, 
wth the names and addresses of parties fur- 


vshing the policies of respective companies; 
short-rate cancellation tables in use in various 
sections of the country: premiums and _ losses 
of ‘ndividual companies in New York city for 
two years: statistics of fires in American and 
foreign cities; a list of State insurance officials 
and dates of next sessions of State legislatures ; 
ist of automatic sprinklers and their manufac- 
turers; table showing premiums and losses in 


22 for the various classes of business—fire, 
marine, motor vehicle, inland marine, 


(Continued on page 23) 
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MEMBERSHIP GROWS 





National Association Affairs in 
Excellent Shape 





SECRETARY W. H. BENNETT REPORTS 


Local Agents Becoming Increasingly Ac- 
tive—Membership Cup to Pennsyl- 
vania 
Walter H. Bennett, secretary and counsel to 
the National Association of Insurance Agents, 
was able to make a very encouraging report 
to his organization yesterday. The association 
is now in session at Milwaukee. Outstanding 
features of the report were the excellent finan- 
cial condition of the association and the mem- 
bership increase, amounting to 1222 new mem- 

bers. 

Mr. Bennett opened his report with a review 
and a brief discussion of the changes wrought 
in the business by the association during the 
made 
reference to the need of organization. From 
that point he launched intv a record of local 
board progress. 

According to the report there have been a 
large number of new local boards organized 
during the The has been 
very much encouraged by this activity and the 
continuation of it is hoped for. 

Concerning the membership 
Bennett said: 


years since its organization. He also 


year. association 


increase, Mr. 


The record of the National Association for 
the past year is replete with activity. Two new 
State associations have been received into the 
fold, Louisiana and New Mexico, the former 
with an initial membership of 107 and the lat- 
ter with 43. 

Our membership shows a constant and 
healthy growth. During the year we made a 
net gain of 1222. For the first time in our his- 
tory the membership, during August, rose to in 
excess of 10,000. However, during the closing 
days of the fiscal year about 100 members were 
dropped by the State associations, and the year 
closed with a membership of 17 under 10,000. 

The interest in the several State associations 
has been uniformly sustained,.and the march 
of agency progress is readily observable. The 
State association officers as a whole have been 
untiring in their labors; to the diligence of 
their efforts may be largely attributed the pres- 
ent favorable situation. 

The largest numerical increase in the mem- 
hership of any State association has been in 
Texas, where 142 new members were added to 
the rolls. The largest percentage of increase 
has been made in Pennsy!vania, where 120 new 
members were added, a percentage increase of 
41 per cent. The Membership Cup awarded at 
each annual convention to the State adding to 
its membership the largest percentage of in- 
crease for the fiscal year has, therefore, been 
won by the State of Pennsylvania. 

Concerning regional meetings he commented 
as follows: 

Experiences during the year have emphasized 
the value and importance of regional meetings. 
Successful campaigns have been carried on in 
New York, Connecticut, Michigan and other 
States. The New York State Association be- 
ean this method of approach to indifferent 
agents two years ago, and finds that a consider- 
ohle number of now useful members have come 
in as a result of the early meetings. It has 
very definitely been shown that gatherings of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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How to Build Business | 


By William T. Nash, Originator of the Monthly Income Policy 





| id many books on salesmanship have you read? You know Ric 
the contents of the average book of this type. Theories, | | = 
theories and then more theories. Here is a new departure. Here | a 
is a compilation of 33 stories showing just what Life Insurance means | | _ ,,;. , 
to those in every walk of life. Here is a book that SELLS LIFE | ies 
INSURANCE. assure 
Order Your Copy Now " - 

numbe 

Price, Flexible Binding, $6. Edition De Luxe, Genuine Leather Binding, $10. | enfore 
Write for FREE Booklet entitled The Business Builder Service. | it 
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ALMOST COMPLETE 


Ww. L. Lerch Says Separation Is 
Practically Accomplished 





LITIGATION IN KANSAS — 


Union Companies United on St. Louis 
Policy in Spite of Premium Loss 

Cuicaco, Itt., September 8—A resumé of 
the results of separation during the past year 
has been given by W. L. Lerch, chairman of 
the governing committee of the Union. In 
Western department territory one year ago 
there were 1400 agencies that had not been 
cleared, according to Mr. Lerch. To-day that 
number has shrunk to 150. Furthermore, of the 
1250-0dd agencies that have been cleared the 
Union has lost but 10 per cent and of these but 
a small proportion furnished premiums of any 
considerable volume. As an illustration (in re- 
sponse to the Bureau’s claim that its members’ 
premium volume has increased) Mr. Lerch 
cites the State of Minnesota, where separation 
has been completed with the exception of one 
agency in which accounts are being straight- 
ened out. Even this one could have been cleared 
but it has been a matter of policy to refrain 
from doing so, Mr. Lerch says. In Minnesota, 
then, 141 agencies have gone Union and 23 
Bureau, and in the 23 that Bureaurized the pre- 
mium income of the Union companies was but 
$2500. Other States which Mr. Lerch men- 
tions as having been completely cleared are 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi and Oklahoma. In the States of Kansas 
and North Dakota separation is being tempo- 
rarily held up by litigation, according to Mr. 
Lerch. The Union can well afford to lose the 
business it has in St. Louis to the Bureau com- 
panies, he said, because of the high acquisition 
Nothing will be done 
on the St. Louis situation until the annual meet- 
ing of the Union, which takes place at Man- 
Even then there 
will be no radical changes either in general 


cost and expense ratio. 


chester, Vt., on September 16. 


policy or in commission scale so far as the 
Union Alleged 
propaganda that the Union companies were not 
as united as ever on the matter of separation 


companies are concerned. 


was scouted by Mr. Lerch, who said that the 
companies were of one mind on the proposition 
and presented a united front. 

Farm Rule Causing Trouble 
VA. 


partment special agents of affiliated companies 


RICHMOND, September 8.—lFarm de- 
’ Virginia are anxious to see the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association abolish its present 
ral allowing 20 per cent commissions on farm 
business, when the application is signed by the 
assured and a completed questionnaire is sent 
in with the daily report. They declare that a 
number of the member companies are not 
entorcing the rule, but are allowing 20 per cent 
on all farm business, as the non-affiliated com- 
Panies are doing, and that this places the 
afiliated companies who adhere to the rule at 
a decided disadvantage, and results in a serious 
loss of business. 


CUBAN COMPANIES ANTAGONISTIC 
Resent Invasion by Foreign Companies 

loreign insurance companies have invaded 
Cuba to such an extent that the newly organ- 
ized Associacion Nacional de Companias de 
(National Association of Insurance 
Companies) has been reported as having been 
organized with the sole purpose of throwing 
obstacles in the path of foreign companies wish- 
It is claimed by the 


Seguros 


ing to operate in Cuba. 
native companies that during the past few years 
foreign organizations with their superior re- 
sources and perhaps more modern methods 
have almost completely ousted the native com- 
panies. 

The national insurance companies have not 
confined their activities to a verbal display. 
Steps have been taken to secure from Congress 
a law forcing foreign companies to pay taxes 
twice as high as those paid by native com- 
panies. Another proposed protective measure 
is to make insurance companies invest reserves 
in securities of the Republic of Cuba. This in- 
cludes bonds and shares. The purpose has also 
been expressed that the guarantee deposits in 
the general Treasury of the Republic, made 
by foreign companies in complying with the 
law, shall consist of securities and 
not foreign securities, as a number of com- 


national 


panies are now using. 

SOUTH CAROLINA HEARING SOON 
Rate Order to Go Before Commission on 
September 22 
ATLANTA, GA., September 8.—The first point 
in the controversy between Insurance Commis- 
sioner John J. McMahan of South Carolina, 
and the Southeastern Underwriters Association, 
will be up for hearing in Columbia on Septem- 


} 


her 22, when a commission will hear both sides 
to the order of Mr. McMahan directing that 
insurance rates in South Carolina on certain 
classes of risks be made to conform to exist- 
ing rates in North Carolina on similar risks. 
This commission, in the form of a board of 
arbitration, will be composed of a representa- 
tive appointed by Commissioner McMahan, an- 
other appointed by the Governor of South 
Carolina and a third appointed by the South 
Carolina Rating and Inspection Bureau. 
Again, on September 25, there will be a hear- 
ing on the injunction proceedings instituted to 
enjoin Commissioner McMahan from carrying 
into effect his order directing the dissolution of 
the Southeastern Underwriters Association, and 
3ureau, effective 


the Inspection and Rating 


September 1. The 


] 


took the case to court and procured the injunc- 


defendant organizations 


tion on which the hearing will be had. 


Death of E. W. Grigg 

RicHMOND, Va., September 8.—E. W. Grigg, 
who recently died at his home in Petersburg, 
Va., was well known 
men in Virginia and adjacent States. 
tired from the business several years ago, but 
for many years was a special agent, having 
served the Virginia State Fire, the Continental, 


among fire insurance 


He re- 


and the Insurance Company of North America 


in this capacity at different times. 


{I 


MAY INTERVENE 





Kansas Department Considering 
Separation Suit 


INVESTIGATING ALLEGED VIOLATIONS 


Hearing on Temporary Injunction Will Be 
Attended by State 

Topeka, Kan., Sept. 8—The State may in- 
tervene in the separation suit started by the 
mixed agents and the Bureau companies against 
the Union insurance companies operating in 
Kansas. William R. Baker, Superintendent of 
Insurance, has been away on his vacation and 
returned only last week. A copy of the pe- 
tition in the injunction proceedings was fur- 
nished him, and there was a short conference 
Monday of this week between Mr. Baker and J. 
Egan, assistant attorney general, in charge of 
insurance questions, relative to the position the 
State might take in the separation suit. 

No decision was reached at this conference, 
as the attorney general desired further time to 
study the proceedings in the court and the steps 
previously taken by the Department relative to 
separation in this State. It may be that no 
decision will be reached by the Kansas officials 
until after the preliminary motions in the suit 
have been disposed of and the case is really 
ready for trial. The attorney general may de- 
sire to examine the pleadings of the Union 
companies before determining what action the 
State should take in this litigation. 

The petition alleges two important infrac- 
tions of State laws and maybe a violation of 
the orders of the Insurance Department. The 
petition filed by the attorneys for the mixed 
agencies and Bureau companies charge that the 
Union companies conspired to clear all 
agencies, and that they are establishing a boy- 
cott against those agencies which refuse to 
become clear Union representatives. The con- 
spiracy charge is a violation of the State’s anti- 
trust laws, and the boycott charge involves a 
violation of the State’s anti-boycott laws, both 
laws of long standing. In addition, the Insur- 
ance Department, after a long series of hear- 
ings following the original clearing order of 
the Union companies, issued an order directing 
that no agencies be cleared because of Union 
and Bureau representation, and that all clear- 
ing must be for a definite cause. 

The hearing on the temporary order of the 
district court restraining the Union companies 
from continuing their separation plans is set 


for September 22. 


British Directory of Insurance Brokers and 
Claims Assessors 

The 1924 edition of the Directory of Insur- 
ance Brokers with List of Claims Assessors in 
the Principal Towns (in Great Britain) has 
been issued by Cawley’s Publicity Service. It 
contains data relating to brokers’ associations 
in England, Australia, Canada, France, Bel- 
gium and the United States; a directory of 
British insurance brokers, by cities; a list of 
claims assessors, by cities, and a list of motor 
claims assessors and engineers by cities, the 
whole embracing 125 pages. 
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Insurance and Our 
NATIONAL Utilities 


Insurance represents more than a finan- 
cial safeguard to the great enterprises 
devoted to general welfare. It provides 
expert advice in the construction and 
maintenance of equipment. Its counsel 
makes for safety and economies that play 
no small part in important public service. 


The broad, National aspect of the L. & 
L. & G. is emphasized by its connections 
with many power plants, railroads and 
other utilities. Its dealings in this field 
are vibrant evidence of the company’s 
service in the machinery of the Nation. 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-point-nine policies, 
Excellent territory. lowa, Minne. 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Liberal contracts for men of 
good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY C0, 


Address J. J. SHAMBAUGH, President 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 











“SOFT SPOT” 


FOR HIMSELF 
Wanted agents in Ohio, West Vir. 
inia, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
exas and Oklahoma. 
For our new 
OHIO SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
POLICIES 


REACHING AIS 


FOR HIS CHILDREN 
Dad’s “‘soft spot” is his boy and his 
girl. His one big ambition is their 
education, their start in life and in 
business. 
Any Dad of a child from 2 to 14 
years of age will be tremendously in- 





Thursday | 


terested in the new “‘Child’s Endow- 
ment Policies” of the Ohio State 
Life. 

The Ohio State Life service now 


For business and professional men, 

Complete Coverage. 
Non-Cancellable Term. 

$1,000 to $10,000 Specific Loss. 


ranges from ages 2 to 65 years, cov- 

ering the family group with few 

exceptions. Commissions. _ 

Our agency Contracts on the partner- Accrued indemnity payable every 

ship basis will interest you. 30 days during disability. 
Our O. S.-Li.-Co. Automobile Policy is a great door-opener, 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
John M. Sarver, President COLUMBUS, OHIO 


$10.00 to $50.00 Weekly Indemnity. 
Moderate Premiums and Liberal 











HOW TO) ORGANIZE AND OPERATE 
MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


A considerable number of insurance men throughout the country are now 
officially interested in local mutual building and loan associations, and find 
that such associations help their insurance business, as well as contributing 
directly to their income. 

A Virginian who is well posted as to the operations of such associations 
has gotten out a little book under the above title, in which the system is 
thoroughly described, with information concerning the keeping of books, 
the forms of certificate of incorporation, by-laws, etc., together with ques- 
tionsfrequently asked about such organizations, and their answers. 

This bookis substantially boundin cloth, with gold title. 

PRICE $2.00 PER COPY 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 














“ GLOBE, 


Insurance Co.rro 








AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an unrestricted Accident and Health policy costing $12.00 
quarterly. Covers every disease and every accident. Liberal com- 
mission paid to live producers. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


H. G. ROYER, Pres. Ww i 
C. O. PAULEY, Sec’y & Treas. CHICAGO. ee 








PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 
The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of 
insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these sub- 


jects. 
J SEND TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 
CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 

















W. E. SMALL, President 


AUTOMOBILE 
PLATE GLASS 


BURGLARY 
LIABILITY 





$2,054,516.67 SURPLUS AND RESERVES AS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Georgia Casualty Company, macon, 6a. 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. AMERINE, Secy. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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NEW ORLEANS NEWS-LETTER 
Death of Dan A. Rose Removes Unique 
Character 
New OrteANS, Sept. 3—Dan A. Rose, the 





head of the Rose Insurance Agency, who died 
a few days ago at the ripe age of seventy-five, 
was for many years a conspicuous figure in 
what may be termed the secondary stratum of 
jocal politics. 
From 1872 to when carpet baggism 
was in power and the seat of the State gov- 


1877, 


ernment was in New Orleans, Rose was con- 
nected with the State Auditor’s office. In 
1875 he was elected foreman of Mississippi 
Fire Company No. 12, one of the crack com- 
panies of the volunteer department, and a little 
later on was elected to the presidency. In those 
days membership in the Volunteer Fire De 
partment was a stepping-stone to political pre- 
ferment, and many a politician of that day owed 
his advancement in politics to the influence ex- 
ercised by the department. The most 
spicuous of these was Louis A. Wiltz, presi- 


con- 


dent of Creole No. 9, who became mayor of the 
city and later governor of the State. Mr. 
Rose served for several years in the office of 
the United States Marshal, and in 1888 was 
elected clerk of the Criminal District Court. 
At the expiration of his term cf four years he 
was elected clerk of the City Council, which 
position he held for one term. At the expira- 
tion of his term he entered the insurance busi- 
Mr. Rose was 
’rith and an 
O’Hacerty. 


ness and was quite successful. 
a Mason, a member of the B'nai 
Elk. May he rest in peace! 











“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 1,000,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 


Assets........... 


1,752,290 
4,543,938 














British Insurance Topics 
(Irom Our London Correspondent) 
OPERATIONS INSURANCE 
Towards the end of 1923, the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Limited, announced its in- 
tention to give under ordinary branch endow- 


SURGICAL 


ment assurance single life policies assuring 
£1000 and upwards, special benefits in regard 
to surgical operations. The scheme—an outline 
of which appeared in the issue of THE Spxc- 
rAtor for the 7th February last—was well re- 
ceived, and prompted the question as to how 
far other offices would move in a similar direc- 
ton. The need for insurance cover in re- 
spect to operative treatment—which, with the 
advance of science, is more frequently resorted 
to than was previously the case—is evidently 
making itself felt; and, in this connection, the 
Icagle, Star and Insurance 


Company has recently issued a prospectus re- 


3ritish Dominions 


lating to a surgical operations insurance pol- 
icy, which it has now placed upon the market. 
Several distinctive features are disclosed. The 
annual premium, which is based upon the 
amount of the indemnity, ranges, for male lives 
aged between 16 and 50 at entry, from 15s. for 
a £25 limit up to £2 for a £200 limit. For 
female lives rather higher rates are charged, 
and these are adjusted either to exclude or in- 
may be desired) ailments peculiar 
Children are also insurable 


clude (as 
to the female sex. 
up to but not exceeding a policy limit of 
£50. In other words, a “family group” insur- 
ance may be secured, and in this event a dis- 
count of 10 per cent is allowed off the pre- 
mium paid in respect of each life. Life policy- 
holders of the company accepted as first-class 
lives within one year of the date of acceptance 
for surgical operations insurance are granted 
an immediate abatement of 5 per cent. The ex- 
penses for which indemnity is provided are: 
Operating surgeon’s fees, anzsthetistic’s fees, 
nursing home and nursing charges. Dental 
operations are excluded from the scope of the 
policy. A combined accident, illness and sur- 
gical operations insurance is also offered. 


STATE ASSURANCE CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND 
THE RoyaAL ExcHANGE ASSURANCE 

The proposal made by the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporation for the acquisition of 
the whole or a majority of the shares of the 
State Assurance Company, Limited, has met 
with such ready acceptance that at an extraordi- 
nary general court of the corporation held on 
August 20 the chairman was able to announce 
that State shareholders representing over 84,- 
cco shares (out of the 100,000 shares issued) 
had signified their acceptance. Inasmuch as 
the offer was conditional upon the assent of 
the holders of 80 per cent of the share capital 
of the State, the arrangement may now be re- 
garded as being in course of becoming un fait 
accompli. The share capital of the State, 
authorized and fully subscribed, is £800,000, 
in shares of £8 each with £1 per share paid 
up thereon—giving a paid-up capital of £100,- 
oco. In return for each share, the holder is to 
receive stock in the Royal Exchange Assurance 


13 


to the amount of £1 par value, together with 
a cash payment of £5 12s. In arriving at this 
basis Royal Exchange Assurance stock is taken 
at an agreed value of £540 per £100 of stock, 
the aggregate consideration thus representing 
£1,100,000. The stock, however, has recently 
changed hands on the market at as much as 
£580, so that the terms are even better than 
indicated above. 

Founded in 1891, the State Assurance Com- 
pany, the head office of which is at Liverpool, 
made a great name for itself by the splendid 
fashion in which it responded to the heavy call 
upon its resources occasioned by the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and conflagration of 1906. Its 
reputation is excellent; and it is ground for 
congratulation that on the agreement becoming 
absolute it will be continued in its own name 
under its present board of directors. It has a 
net annual premium revenue of about £900,- 
oco, of which about two-thirds has reference 
to fire business. 

Almost the oldest insurance company in the 
world, the far-famed Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance was incorporated in 1720, and already con- 
trols a premium income of approximately £4,- 
500,000, with assets of £12,500,000; and the 
consummated, 
further. 


latest development will, when 


carry it a considerable stage 
Tue AssurANCE ComMpaNtIEs ACT, 1909 
Rather more than twelve months ago the In- 
dusrial Assurance Act, 1923, was added to the 
statute book. Further legislation 
would now appear to be hovering on the hori- 
zon. At any rate, the appointment, by the 
president of the board of trade, of a depart- 
mental committee to enquire and report what 
Assurance 


insurance 


amendments are desirable in the 
Companies Act, 1909, has just been announced. 
In addition to the representatives of govern- 
ment departments, the following insurance 
organizations are represented: Accident Offices 
Association, Fire Offices Committee, Institute 
of Actuaries and Faculty of Actuaries, Life 
Offices Association and the Associated Scottish 
Life Offices and Lloyd’s. 

The deliberations of the committee are likely 
to be of wide interest; but it will probably be 
a fairly considerable time before its recom- 
mendations are made public. 


London, E. C., August 28, 1924. 





Fire Prevention Discussions 

Bartrmore, Mp., September 8—A thorough 
course of instruction in fire prevention is to be 
given by the fire commissioners of Baltimore 
during September and October in meetings at 
which every phase of the new fire prevention 
ordinance will be discussed. For each meeting 
those most vitally concerned will be called into 
consultation and asked as to ways and means 
of prevention and also fighting fires that are 
once started. 

No less than thirteen such meetings 
been scheduled. Every effort is now being 
made to have present those who are most con- 
cerned in the phase of prevention that comes 


have 


up for discussion. 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
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a> OF LONDON, ENGLAND « 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE \ 
INSURANCE CO. New York Department: 

LTD. 


57 and 59 William Street 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 
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THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 
R. Emory Warfield, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 
E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Charles W. Higley, Vice-President 
William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 


Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 








C, E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 


INSURANCE 








GENERAL CASUALTY 
and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


ELMER H.DEARTH, President 


606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 


Genera ccident 


ga ASSURANCE CORPORATION, La. 


By — RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 
SS Oy GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STs: 
Sha PHILADELPHIA 



































LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN 3 INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 
Capital, $2,250,000.00. Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 
Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 
Assets, $14,683,598.32 Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 
NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice President WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 

















ERY INSURANCE MAN | 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


*‘Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to February |, 1925, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 


|| 

















Oreat American 
Susurance Company 


ae NewPork 


Your Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.316,680.16 


SURPL 


12,465,360.86 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York Gity 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 210 Sansome Street 

76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wam. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Ww. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bld¢- 
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FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 

















NEW YORK SURVEYS 
Is It a Form of Rebate?—Is it a form of 
rebate for the broker and/or agent to agree to 
carry with the bank that controls certain lines 
of insurance a deposit of a certain amount, 
with the understanding that they shall handle 
the insurance of the bank or, even more, in- 
surance controlled by officers of the bank? As 
a matter of fact, is this not a form of rebate? 
If not, how would you classify it? 
The Giving of Policies.—-Some 


a little bit satirical, appears to have been raised 


comment, 


py the fact that an agent recently suggcsted to 
the companies in his office that they present to 


4 certain organization policies of fire insur- 
ance for a given number of years. It would 
cost each company in the office about $75. The 


agent suggested that it would be a good piece 
of advertising for them to do so. Just why 
surprise should have been expressed at this 
suggestion of the agent we do not know— 
almost everything that he asks for is done for 
him, and why should there be any hesitation in 
It is stated that 


one company demurred, and the replies of the 


complying with this request? 


other nine are not yet known. 

Fire Protection—An insurer 
quired as to what allowance would be made for 
the fact that there was a dog on the premises 
which was particularly apprehensive to fire con- 
ditions. She felt some should be 
made in her fire insurance rate because of the 
presence of the dog. 

Allowances Withdrawn in Sprinkler Risks. 
—Bulletin No. 2086 announces the withdrawal 
of five equipments. Two of them are due to 
changes brought about in the reconstruction of 
properties. The other three are worthy of spe- 
cial note because they are due to the necessity 
of carrying out an order of the Bureau of 
Buildings to reinforce the tank structure. This 
fora while puts the equipments out of prac- 
tical use. 

The Insurance Institute.—The Institute is 
to grant this year 314 certificates; one or two 
more may develop for examinations passed last 
May. This is the 
fifty, ever granted at any of the examinations. 
The diplomas to those who have finished the 


recently in- 


reduction 


largest number, by some 


three-year course will be awarded in due course, 
but it will take some little time to check up the 
lists and ascertain just entitled to a 
diploma. <A_ preliminary 
that at least forty, and possibly fifty, 
will be Either 
that for any previous year. 
The Insurance Society. 
Society lately 
tramed will hang on its walls, 
the hall of the Institute of 
This ancient hall, 


who is 
investigation shows 
diplomas 
will exceed 


granted. number 


The Insurance 
has received, and as soon as 
an engraving of 
Actuaries of Great 
which dates from 
)», was likely to be lost to the city, but 
Prudential 


it was 


Britain. 

about 158 
through the large-mindedness of the 
Britain 
the hall 

and here, too, 
After 
through cross a courtyard and then come 
to the hall. The 
injured by the lapse of time and also by a cer- 


Assurance Company of Great 


saved. In order to reach you pass 


the old 


pass 


through an archway, 


buildings have been retained. you 
you 


timbers in the hall had been 


tain bug which seems to exist for that purpose. 


The proper restorative measure have been un- 


dertaken, and the hall now in its recompleted 
form will be substantially as it was originally 
built. 


allowed 


The work of reconstruction has not been 
to interfere with the preservation of 
the appearance and the original members of the 
hall. The the Institute of 
Actuaries is kept here. man 


valuable library of 
I'very insurance 


visiting London should call here. 
Use and Occupancy.—lI*very 
ested in this question hopes that the new rules 


the 


one inter- 


which have now been adopted by all of 
committees interested will be promptly adopted 
by the separate bodies and put into force at 
well 
adopted that these rules could not be changed 
for at least one year by any organization. We 
then to find out something 
and occupancy which we never can 


once. It would be also if a rule were 


might commence 
about use 
do provided we continue to change the rules 
every twenty minutes. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 
Prevention Laws.—l ire Marshal 
C. Neal and Chief Fire Inspector T. C. 


in a report presented to the special 


Fire 
George 
Murphy, 
legislative recess commission for the investiga- 


tion of effective means to reduce the annual loss 
by fire, submitted drafts of laws 
which would make it unlawful and inflict a 
penalty for anyone to present a false proof of 
loss in support of a claim upon a policy. 

Makes New Connection.—Arthur D. 
Cronin, well-known specializing in 
automobile has become associated with 
Gilmour, Rothery & Co. 

Has Narrow Escape.—Alfred Davenport, 

W. E. Davenport & Sons, former president 
of the Boston Board, and F. H. Perkins of 
Field & Cowles, had a narrow escape last week 
when an explosion shook the gasoline launch in 
which they were riding. There were some 
thirty passengers on board at the time, and 
Davenport and Perkins led the fire brigade, 
which put out the flames with sand. 


proposed 


broker, 


cover, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Year Book of Chicago Board.—The Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters delivered copies 
of the first year book this week to their mem- 
The volume contains 175 pages and in- 
cludes as to the officers 
and committees of the board, membership and 
the fire insurance patrols and their locations. 


bers. 
valuable information 


It is in loose-leaf form and will be kept up- 
is devoted to 
each Class I member, giving the name of the 
the stockholders 
and directors if a corporation, and a list of the 
companies are 
given of the charter members of the board, de- 
partment managers and salaried officers of the 


to-date by new pages. One page 


agency, basis of membership, 


represented. Separate _ lists 


various companies, the agencies compensated on 
a commission basis and members of the board 
who do not issue policies on Cook county busi- 
ness. 

Western Bureau Membership.—Several 
changes in its membership have been announced 
by the Western Insurance Bureau. D. W. 
Crane, secretary of the Ohio Farmers, succeeds 
the late J. W. Crooks as representative of that 
company. The late W. H. Stevens is suc- 
ceeded by P. H. Willmot, president of the Agri- 
cultural. G. W. Stubbs, president of the 
LaSalle of New Orleans, succeeds H. H. 
Remington, who has resigned. 
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CERTAINTIES 


DEATH AND TAXES! 


According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 
The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were $4,000,000,C00— 
or over $36 per capita. Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 


TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,000,000—nearly $9 per capita. Practically 
all from taxes! Who paid that? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 

Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. ‘The taxpayers of 
Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes us they do in State taxes. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state and local 
purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 

Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. ‘The consumer 
pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes—rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. 

The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He must—because 
his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes—and taxes 
make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes than they pay in 
dividends to stockholders. 

This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real estate. 
All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In other 
words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 

This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because they 
make no tax returns. 

We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when we die. 

If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the railroad 
is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at the time 
of your death. It has happened that inheritance taxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 

Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 





DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 


Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. For centuries Death 
seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned; but, with men 
in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter till all 
are dead; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death-claims. 
Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 between three and 
five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between ten and twenty years after 
insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. ‘Twenty years ago no one knew which of these 2,739 people 
would die first. 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life in- 
surance necessary. 

Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 

He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he doesn’t 
know it. 

But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He can 
provide for them, however, through life insurance. 

He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 


Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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NEW HOME OFFICE 





Montana Life’s Completed Structure 
Opened to Public 


COST $250,000 


BUILDING 
Company Has Made Rapid Strides—Ad- 
mitted Assets Now Total $5,292,229 
The new home-oftice building of the Montana 
Life Insurance Company, erected in Helena 
at a cost of $250,000, was thrown open to the 
inspection of the public Friday, August 29. All 
afternoon and evening a steady stream of 
visitors passed through. To many of them, the 
building and the equipment were a revelation, 
typifying the growth and progress of the in- 

stitution. 

The building has three full stories above the 
basement, with a frontage of 60 feet and a 
depth of 90 feet. Four massive Greek columns 
of classical design rise the entire height of 
the face of the building, giving to the exterior 
an effect of solidity and strength, rather than 
of size and magnitude. The first surprise of 
visitors was the roominess of the interior, and 
the next was the splendid lighting arrange- 
ment which is everywhere in evidence. 

Comfort and health of employees, efficiency 
in the transaction of business and economy of 




















New Home Orrice BUILDING OF THE MONTANA 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 

space were the main factors observed in design- 
The accounting department, 
floor, is 


ing the interior. 
which occupies most of the main 
flanked on by the offices of the 
executives and the department. In 


each side 
agency 
the rear is a safe, the strongest and most mod- 
en in the Northwest, which, in the course of 
ten years, will pay for itself out of the dif- 
ference saved between the ordinary rate and 
the reduced rate for burglary insurance that 
this protection permits. The company carries 
nearly $2,000,000 of burglary insurance. 

The general counsel’s quarters and the actu- 
arial, policy, conservation and publicity depart- 
ments occupy the second floor. The central 
transcribing department is housed in the rear 
of the third story. As the business of the 
company expands, a large U-shaped room, 
nearly 200 feet in length and 20 feet in width, 


will be the underwriting depart- 
ment, and its present quarters, in turn, will be 
the accounting department, thus 


utilized by 


occupied by 
preventing congestion on the floors below. 

In the basement, the large windows of which 
rise above the ground level on the north side, 
are the supply and mechanical departments and 
two big fireproof vaults. Entrance for em- 
ployees is from a side street directly on a 
mezzanine floor where women’s rest room is 
situated. An electrically operated dumbwaiter 
facilitates the quick dispatch of inter-depart- 
mental papers on all floors. 

The building stands on a slope of the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains and, in the 
background, half a mile distant, rise the bold 
cliffs of Mount Helena. The company owns 
sufficient frontage adjoining the new building 
on the north to permit of expansion in the 
future. 

Some idea of the advances made by the 
Montana Life may be gained from the fact 
that the company began business on Septem- 
ber 10, 1910, in two small rooms in the Gold 
block with a staff of two executive officers and 
two clerks and now has the magnificent new 
home office just described, employs more than 
fifty workers exclusive of executive officers and 
substantial gains in 
amount of insurance in force. The financial 
statement of the Montana Life, as of Decem- 


ber 31, 1923, shows that the company received 


is constantly making 


premiums of $1,244,658 and made gains of in- 
$2,246,901. The 
company’s admitted assets total $5,292,220. 


surance during the year of 


TO GIVE UP LIFE INSURANCE COURSE 
William and Mary College Will Not Con- 
tinue Work This Winter 
Va., September 8.—The 
extension Division of the College of 


RicCH MOND, Rich- 
mond 
William and Mary, which gave the first course 
in life insurance and life insurance salesman- 
ship ever offered in the South last winter will 
This decision 
Hibbs, Jr., 

Richmond 


rot give a course this winter. 
was announced by Dr. H. H. 
director of the extension work at 
last week, after mature consideration had been 
given to the subject. 

As previously announced in THE SPECTATOR, 
Richmond University expects to offer a course 
in life insurance and life insurance salesman- 
ship during the present winter in connection 
with the regular work of its school of busi- 
ness administration in Richmond. The college 
of William and Mary felt that the field was not 
large enough for two courses, and decided to 
withdraw in favor of Richmond University, in 
view of the fact that the latter’s course would 
be broader in its scope, whereas William and 
Mary only expected to offer extension work. 

The William and Mary course given last 
winter had the approval of the Richmond Life 
Underwriters Association. When Richmond 
University was laying its plans for conducting 
a class in life insurance, it sought the advice 
and sanction of the educational committee of 
the Richmond Association. That committee 
decided that it would support Richmond Uni- 
versity, and while it agreed not to oppose 
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William and Mary, it was understood that it 
would recommend to the association that it only 
give active co-operation to Richmond Uni- 
versity. 

The executive committee of the Richmond 
Association concurred in this view, and the 
Richmond University has issued a catalogue, 
Although 
the time approaches for the opening of the 
class, no instructor had been announced in Rich- 
mond last week. Ralph B. Harris, who is in 
charge of the business administration courses 
of the university, said that the work would 
probably be in charge of one of the university’s 
professors, 

A member of the executive committee of 
the Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers said a few days ago: “It is not im- 
portant that a life insurance man teach these 
classes. 


announcing the life insurance course. 


The National AsSsociation has pub- 
lished a number of books on life insurance, 
and the instructor could read some of these 
books and lecture from them to the class. 


Great State to Merge With Royal Union 

Topeka, Kan., September 8—The policy- 
holders of the Great State Life of Wichita, 
Kan., have approved the merger with the Royal 
Union of Des Moines, Iowa. The vote was 
The details of 
the merger are now being worked out as rapidly 
as possible. 


said to be almost unanimous. 


Officials of both companies were in Topeka 
last week checking up the registration of the 
policies of the Great State in the insurance de- 
partment and the securities deposited with the 
department as a reserve on the Kansas policies. 
By the terms of the reinsurance contract be- 
tween the companies the Royal Union is to 
maintain the legal reserves on all Great State 
policies with the department. The 
Royal Union will increase its deposit of securi- 


Kansas 


ties in Kansas as the value of the policies of 
the Great State continues to increase. This will 
be in addition to whatever deposits may be re- 
quired of the Royal Union in -Iowa. It ap- 
plies to those policies outstanding when the 
Great State was reinsured by the Royal Union. 





Mailing Lists of Prospects 


FOR INSURANCE 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 


At a standard charge of $4.50 
per thousand with liberal dis- 
counts for large lots, guaranteed 
to be 99% accurate. Every 
kind and. nature of business 
and professional lists. 


Business Men, Doctors, Lawyers— 
we have any list you want for you 
to circularize in your community. 
We will handle your entire mailing 
campaign if you prefer. 

Let us help you double your pro- 
duction at very little cost. 

Write for information. 


THE BLUE BIRD SERVICE 


107 East Pleasant Street 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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] SERVICE 
“ A series of 
i if INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
co cwonesiencnelt , TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 
A & By WILLIAM T. NASH 
+ sy ote a Originator of Monthly Income Insurance 
; : ; 
a 3; 3 u 4 Much valuable advice and instructive matter for’agents, including the = 
pee j veteran and the beginner, can be found in the publications issued by The ( 
; H Spectator Company of which William T. Nash is the author. 
FOR INSTRUCTION OF,THE AGENT - 
0. 
MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, price¥$1.50 hel 
This is one of tne pest books ever put out for the instruction of agents, = 
Every beginner should master it and even the veteran will find new inspira. anc 
tion. In flexible binding. fill 
1 
THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, price 50c. bus 
As the originator of monthly income insurance, Mr. Nash is especially well 
qualified to instruct the field workers on this subject. Large numbers of of 
policies have been placed through the hints contained in this book. Bound J 
in cloth. 
der 
A GREAT FUTURE, price 25c. : 
A pamphlet showing forcibly the unlimited opportunities for advance. be 
ment of the solicitor in the selling of life insurance. the 
METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS, price 15c. ext 
Three short stories bearing on methods adopted by successsful agents are age 
brought together under the above title. The names of these stories are . 
“Eggs and Life Insurance,” ‘‘Blue Chips” and “The Man Next Door.” Ga 
Each story carries a lesson. - 
THE STORY OF ED. REDLICH, price 15c. of 
A true story of the opportunities in Life Insurance for the average man cou 
told in simple but forceful style. 3 
CHARLIE FERRELL’SIDEAD BOOK, price 10c. Oh 
Describes the effective way in which Mr, Ferrell uses uncompleted[Jappli- : 
cations to get prompt action on the part of prospects, mi: 
FOR THE PROSPECT AND POLICYHOLDER } vat 
BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCE....... eee ulna Sota siaigeal vanes | bee 
BUCK ADAMS WHEL. ccs cele nccsvesecepens s Bi Seonene eee | 
ee SR a EN a a n'in0'g wrap aint Gon oie. bidiad gs tcursis- ce cis ee eawees 25 | pat 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE INSURANCE?...........00. 15 ; ne 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS............ eiscis coal 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LTEE o.c.o.o.00:0:6.5. 0.00.60 6.06:0.8:00008 Pre. | Tr 
HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A FARMER CARRY? .10 
NNR ON a PUES ear 5s a ss sya o1-n ave tala Sra vein occ we Lael af ace ie a clare gee Biacans 10 an 
ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE .15 | 
ONE ee EXPERIENCE WITH ENDOWMENT INSUR- ‘ — 
Ba NUNES Bates ale and ave) che is eval ccacas ora biaualere cies ston genres bsp Ce aUar alah Wian wins Watonere lau rethe eeuee | 
ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE..... .10 | 
ONE SALARIED MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE .15 : 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSURANCE .15 | 
ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE........... Maser ere lareierbiers’s 10 : 
i PARTNERS AND LIFE INSURANCE. ....ccccccccccesvceescosces .10 I 
A REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE.......cccccccsccseces 10 47 
WEEE'S INSURANCE, FRE < occisiesiscdccs ce sce csce scavareibieta eas sieiare .10 / 
> LCR, FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS 
Union Central Building INSURING YOUR INSURANCE...... enetlen IIR Te . 10 
I te aso Si iso 5G aaa nw isa 0 ASE Sie Wo ia otar'e' ila galal ed naloreo en 
pl oc a fe pl: ala A MONTHLY INCOME.. = 
OU A MOUTHS OF BAB Gs: o.6000526c0ib one sclinnsccinns oes 
Courtesy and Promptness SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVES eo ene 
It ts undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two hours after LEAFLETS]TO PREVENT LAPSATION OF POLICIES 
I received your very courteous and friendly letter in connection AT THE END OF THE ROAD. ook sccsscce rn ees COT Ce ee 
with my removal to Texas I was favored with a call from one of BE OR IO Wy D. S ROI EY oo on 6. 6.560545 6 8)ote ocecorsse 6: 8:8 60% caecnne .10 
your local representatives, who personally offered to fulfill the prom- DON’T THROW AWAY THE LIBE BOAT... .cccccesvcncetocecsac ole 
tses of service contained in your letter.”’ GIVING YOURSELF A CHANCE......... Sra Si aerectiasaretni emo csOaaras -10 
WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER. ...0cccceccesses aianeverareier eee eae 
i C e sit 
; This letter was made possible by a LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
Direct Mail System which follows up the policyhoider regardless of chang e DEFYING FATE 10 
of address and maintains Company and Agency contact with him—and SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING .......... nk eb “10 
A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information about such TEMPTING FATE..... namesisnaees pal eeie aw eeiciesnio cg clea oe eee . 2d 
i Id ident = - 
Renae hy: She SEE nae Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying between 10 oan 25 - 
a ffi ; h is evid d each, amount to $4.10. The price of the two booklets Multiplying Your 
That ~ — = eae ts were x oe pions oe sep i Income and The Monthly Income Policy is $2.00. Send $6.00 and we will 
by the letter above. Timely Cooperation turned a small ccurtesy into mail you sample.copies of all 36 of the Nash publications with the leaflets 
A real interview. conveniently packed in a carrying case convenient for reference. Send 
for circulars giving prices in quantities. 
For Agency relations write the Home Office. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
; ; Cuicaco OFFICE 135 Wriiram STREET 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co. cccimerina hl NEW YORK 
Cincinnati, Ohio. —_ 
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unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








Official Changes in Toledo Travelers 

Ata meeting of the board of directors of the 
Toledo Travelers Life Insurance Company, 
held August 23rd, W. H. Schaefer, president, 
and F. W. C. Diebel, vice-president, who have 
filled these offices since the company begun 
business in 1914, declined re-election on account 
of private affairs. 

Judge Curtis T. Johnson was elected presi- 
dent, and Miletus Garner of Columbus, Ohio, 
was elected vice-president and sales manager, 
the other officers remaining as before with the 
exception of R. C. Caldwell, superintendent of 
agencies, whose resignation was accepted, Mr. 
Garner having taken on these duties. 

The new president was for many years one 
of the judges of Common Pleas Court of Lucas 
county. 

Mr. Garner has been connected with the 
Ohio Insurance Department, was budget com- 
missioner under Governor Willis and has filled 
various State offices. Recently Mr. Garner has 
been with the Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio. He severed his con- 
nection to take up his work with the Toledo 
Travelers Life, and is now preparing to make 
an active campaign for agents. 





A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 
years has been rendering uwunexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 











Arkansas National Guard After Group 
Policy 

LittLE Rock, ArkK., 8.—The 
Arkansas National Guard is working on a plan 
for the group insurance of its members, 
through the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It is probably the largest group under- 
taken by any company in the State. A total 
registration of 75 per cent of the aggregate 
strength is required. At the recent encamp- 
ment 600 were registered, but a total of 1725 
will be required before the plan can be made 
effective. The Arkansas National Guard has 
the distinction of being one of the first organ- 
izations of its kind to which the privileges of 
group life insurance has been made available. 
The National Guard of New York, Maine, 
Maryland, Delaware, Rhode Island, District of 
Columbia, South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Nebraska and Idaho 
have already adopted the plan. Under the 
schedule adopted, privates may be insured for 
$2000: non-commissioned officers for $3000 and 
commissioned officers for $5000. The total cost 
will not exceed $2.25 for each thousand dollar’s 
insurance for each calendar quarter. It will 
probably be somewhat less, after the exact 
amount of premiums is determined, when the 


September 


ages are on file and the average ascertained. 
The benefits include claims for death and total 
and permanent disabilities. 

Penn Mutual Plans Conventions 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 8.—The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. has arranged its four annual fall 
regional conventions. They are known as the 
Eastern, Mid-western, Western and Southern 
meetings. 

The first or Eastern opens at Long Branch, 
N. J., September 11, and continues on the 12th 
and 13th. 

The Mid-western will be in session at French 
Lick, Ind., September 22, 23 and 24. The West- 
ern is at Los Angeles, September 30, Oct. 1 
and 2, and the Southern at Atlanta, October 
23, 24 and 25. 

Leading company officers will address these 
gatherings, including William A. Law, presi- 
dent: William R. Kingsley, first vice-president ; 
Dr. Harry Toulmin, medical director, and J. 
3urnett Gibb, actuary. 
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Ambitious Program for Chicago Life 
Underwriters 

Now that the 

vacation season is past the Chicago Association 


Cricaco, Itt., September 8.- 
of Life Underwriters is making plans for its 
fall program, the first part of which will be 
the September meeting. 
be held the latter part of this month, according 
to Homer D. Lininger, secretary, and it is the 
endeavor of the present officers to make it take 
on the character of a political meeting in that 
effort is being made to secure prominent speak- 


This gathering will 


ers representing both the Republican and Demo- 
The 


however, and will 


association is 
not be satisfied 
with some lesser lights but is negotiating for 
the appearence of both John W. Davis, Deme~ 
cratic presidential aspirant, and Charles Dawes, 
Republican nominee for the vice-presidency. 
Mr. Lininger was hopeful that the arrangements 
for their appearance could be completed. He 
declared that the meeting in the event of their 
appearance will be by far the largest in the 
history of the association. The annual election 
of the underwriters’ association will take place 
early in November. It is definitely known, 
though, that the association will continue in the 


cratic parties. Chicago 


ambitious, 


main its activities as outlined in previous years, 
these embracing certain ethical problems such 
as twisting and rebating and the maintenance 
of the organization’s clearing house for agency 
appointments. H. C. McNamer of the 
IXquitable Life of New York is the president. 


University of Pennsylvania to Open Life 
Insurance School 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 8—The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania begins a special course 
in Life Insurance Salesmanship on September 
29. It will be conducted Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings throughout the fall and winter 
terms. The instructors will be such widely- 
known insurance experts as Professor S. S. 
Iluebner, Professor H. W. Hess, C. K. Knight 
and J. R. Doubman. 

It is designed to have the course apply for 
those who are either in the business of selling 
life insurance or who contemplate entering this 
field soon. will be divided into 
fourteen phases bringing out all branches of 
the science of the business and dwelling espe- 
cially on the economic and corporation finance 
concepts of life insurance. 


The course 





Insurance Fables, by Wm. Alexander 


“Insurance Fables for Life Underwriters” 
and also “Kor the Man in the Street,” by 
William Alexander, I have read with interest 
and_ profit. 

These should be valuable to the underwriter 
in assisting him to attractively present sugges- 
tions, and also help his mental development, 
which is so essential to success. 

So much is being written that it is difficult 
to read all that we should, but these are in such 
convenient form that the underwriter could 
carry them with him and memorize those he 
believes to be most beneficial in stirring the 
imagination of his prospects, and thereby ac- 
celerate favorable decisions—J. W. Cuerce, 
President, National Association of Life Une 
derwriters, 
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American National Insurance Company 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President 


Shearn Moody,Vice-President 


W. J. Shaw, Secretary 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1924 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
NIN oi oo ok ove ewan $1,104,974 .53 Net Reserve (American Experience Table 3 & _ 
Mortgage Loan (1st Lien on Real Estate)..... 6,516,988 .73 3% Per Cent).......... Sots ese sees . »- $15,035,159 .00 
Collateral Loans... s.< daveiewvernsdne nve'as ware 25,000 .00 Reserves for Death Losses in Process of Adjust- 
Loans to Policyholders (on this Co’s Policies).. 1,816,922 .97 ment Adjusted and Unpaid................ 131,313 .00 
‘ Se ea oe Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation.......... 143,694.88 
BSDRAB ARG ISUOCES o.5. 66 io ois 006 04-5 6 Eewsine Go 6,876,621 .55 : oa sae, Apo Ree ee 
5 polkas Mascellaneous Diabilities......0...<.06.5 oes eee cee 215,658 .45 
BORER SAND RS RINSS ooo cis ota sien ius sie wad 4 Ooo 6 er serene avers 1,416,770 .99 : % . 
L . Capital Sioek - oii cc ss occ wen-c $1,000,000 .00 
Certificates of Deposit (demand)............. 24,844 -00 Assigned Fund and Surplus... .. 2,007,582 .98 
Interest Due and Accrued...............66-- 375,273 .54 oss. ie iek i 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums (net)..... 376,012.00 Surplus Security to Policyholders............. $3,007,582 .98 
Total Assets...........00.seeeeeeeeee $18,533,408 31 Total Liahilities...........<s0scs<++:- $18,533,408 .31 
GAINS MADE DURING FIRST HALF 1924 
epelre mcm PSE StS Ce Ny @! Ot C10 OC) 5 Ce OPA ne re are eer erry ca $16,722,438.00 
SAE NS Asie ENED IN RTE pee LS sss sites adres beer allo arstonay’ope-gigi abs sue bus © Zsa woe Wows Sees whieh dllena\leldl anelie ore -eneugin w) ereneuetete 1,462,819.82 
INCREASE IN SURPLUS SECURITY TO POLICYHOLDERS.. «oo o5..o.2 ooo once o bie else a iepalelsle owe 6.6 a0 ties oiare'e 138,411.53 
INSURANCE IN FORCE JUNE 30, 1924 TOTAL PAID POLICYHOLDERS SINCE 
$231,759,842.00 ORGANIZATION 
ORDINARY LIFE, INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND $15,285,539.37 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE TO MEET THE ADMITTED ASSETS 
$18,533,408.31 


REQUIREMENTS OF EVERY INSURABLE PERSON 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
OPERATES IN TWENTY-ONE STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA 
GROSS INCOME AVERAGES $726,612.00 PER MONTH 


Some, 



































STRONG 
TO SUSTAIN 





“Swift to Serve; Strong to Sustain — 


A creed that expresses the sincere desire to serve humanity 
which permeates this organization, and is reflected in the 
striking gains made every month. 


Provident Life Men find everywhere a tremendous force of 
goodwill toward the Provident. 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
of CHATTANOOGA 


R. J. Maclellan, President. W. C. Cartinhour, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1887 


ACCIDENT HEALTH LIABILITY 


LIFE 









































PROFITS FROM YOUR 
PAYMENT PLAN 


When ready funds are none too 
abundant an easy payment plan is 
a great business getter. 





A series of small deposits, fitting into the monthly 
budget plan of the household, meets a ready welcome 
where a large annual premium would not be considered. 


The Monthly Premium Plan of The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company is aiding its field men to get 
the business these days. 


Because The Lincoln National Life gives its agents 
every aid in securing business and extending service, 
it pays to 


(ur ve uncOU) 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


‘Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 
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NOW READY 


THE ESSENCE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By William Breiby, F.A.S. 


of Fackler, Fackler and Breiby, Con- 
sulting Actuaries, of New York City, 
one of the oldest and best known 
actuarial firms in the United States. 





Basic Principles Clearly Explained. 
Only a Knowledge of Simple Arith- 
metic is Needed to Understand 
Demonstrations. 


This Valuable New Book Contains 
Definitions of Commonly Used 
Words and Phrases, and Chapters 
Devoted to 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AND HOW PROVIDED; 
KINDS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLI- 
CIES; BASIC PRINCIPLES; CALCU- 
LATION OF NET PREMIUMS AND 
RESERVES; PRACTICAL OPERAT- 
ING FUNCTIONS; LEGAL RESER- 
VES OTHER THAN FULL NET 
PREMIUM RESERVES; LIFE _ IN- 
SURANCE POLICIES; ADDITIONAL 
BENEFITS; OTHER EXTENSIONS 
OF SERVICES; COMMENTS ON 
CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE BUSI- 
NESS; MORTALITY TABLES AND 
FUNCTIONS DERIVED THERE- 
FROM; HINTS TO AGENTS. ALSO 
NUMEROUS TABLES. 


PRICE, in Cloth Binding $3. 


Discounts on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Remarkable Record Made by Marvin 
Mobley 

The placing of more than a half-million dol- 
lars of life insurance each year for six years 
within a nine-mile circle, and the maintenance 
in force of such business, is an uncommon 
achievement. This record has been made by 
Marvin Mobley, a representative of the Frank- 
lin Life of Springfield, Ill., and it is especially 
noteworthy when it is considered that Mr. 
Mobley’s home town, Shady Dale, Ga., which 
is in the center of the circle referred to, has a 
population of but 254, and there are no wealthy 
persons residing within his field. 

Mr. Mobley started as a part-timer while 
engaged as cashier of the village bank in Shady 
Dale, and was soon led to give his full time 
to the life insurance business because of the 
rapid growth of his clientele under his intensive 
cultivation. Mr. Mobley is known to thousands 
of readers of THE Specrator hecause of his 
apt and original cartoons which have appeared 
in this journal, and which have doubtless aided 
many another agent to secure applications. 

Adhering strictly to the basic rules of good 


practice, Mr. Mobley has worked along origi- 





Marvin Mosiey 


nal lines, and by degrees has educated his pub- 
lic to the point of making sacrifices to estab- 
lish and continue needed protection. It is be- 
lieved that nowhere in America is there an 
average of life insurance per capita, when 
financial ability is taken into consideration, 
equal to that held by the people of this small 
Georgia community. 

For the club year ending June 1, 1924, Mr. 
Mobley’s volume was over $550,000, which was 
not exceeded by that of any other personal 
producer for the Franklin Life, this record en- 
titling him to the presidency of the Half-Mil- 
lion Club. 

It is a singular fact that Mr. Mobley is not 
talkative, but what he says is very much to the 
point and he is swift to suggest action. Asa 
rule he uses about two hours daily in soliciting 
for new business, and devotes much of his time 
to studying the needs of prospects, servicing 
He has 
set a high goal for emulation by all agents 
in thus placing a whole community to adopt 


old policies and creating good will. 


21 


his company as its savings bank and protector 
for the future. 

That Mr. Mobley’s sketches, published in 
THE SPECTATOR, have attracted wide attention, 
not only in this country but abroad, is indi- 
cated by the fact that one of them was repro- 
duced in an Australian journal. 

When asked by Tue Spectator for a word 
of advice for new agents, Mr. Mobley said: 

Tell them not to take themselves too seri- 
ously—let them be natural—Never, never an- 
tagonize a prospect or belittle his opinions, 
however incorrect they may be. Our business 
requires just as much patience as pep! Use 
your heads more than your feet and conserve 
your physical trim and neat appearance at all 
hazards! Be mentally alert and measure your 
words. Train your voice and use your eyes— 
they are more than half the ammunition behind 
every sale. I would sum it all by saying: 
“Keep in Tune!” 


LEADING AGENTS MEET 

New York Life Producers in Annual Ses- 

sions—L. Seton Lindsay Leaving for 

Pacific Coast 

The New York Life Insurance Company, 
New York, is holding the annual meeting of 
its three hundred leading producers this week. 
These men are the ones who have written the 
majority of the company’s business during the 
past months and the group is known as “The 
Top Three Hundred.” In accordance with 
the company’s policy of making these meetings 
strictly business affairs, the convention is be- 
ing held at a quiet resort in New Hampshire. 

The sessions of “The Top Three Hundred” 
started on Monday and will continue for sev- 
Following these gatherings there 
will be sectional conventions of agents who 


eral days. 


produced over $200,000 of new business, and 
at these meetings, and that of “The Top Three 
Hundred,” President Darwin P. Kingsley, offi- 
cials of the compaay and the board of directors 
will be present. 

L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent of agents 
of the New York Life, will attend all of the 
meetings of the agency force and will then 
leave for a trip to the Pacific Coast, during 
which he will visit the company’s offices in 
many cities and will devote his time to stimulat- 
ing business production. He will return about 
November 1. 


Candidate for Texas Commissioner 

Datias, Tex., September 8—Friends of 
Gen. W. H. Patterson, who has been engaged 
in the insurance business in Dallas, Tex., for 
more than a quarter of a century, have started 
a State-wide move for his appointment as State 
Insurance Commissioner. General Patterson 
supported Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, successful 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
governor, in the recent primaries. 


Becomes Actuary of Louisiana State 

Martin R. Scott, formerly with the Royal 
Union Life of Des Moines, Iowa, has accepted 
a position as actuary for the Louisiana State 
Life Insurance Company of Shreveport, La. 
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SALESMEN WANTED! 


Reliable Men in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
for All or Part Time to Sell Old Line Life 


Insurance. 











Attractive Policies. Liberal Commissions. Both 
Standard and Sub-Standard Risks. 


If You Are Already Writing Insurance Stop That 


Leak in Your Income by Placing Your Declined 


Business With Us. 


THE TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


















































Vacation—Freedom from a Duty 


When it is difficult to arrange for a vacation of two 
weeks, because continuous and pressing affairs de- WHO 


mand continuous attention, the wise man appoints a 


It is not always possible to appoint a successor 


It is possible, however, but in only one way, to prevent 
y 
permanent absence from inflicting disastrous financial 


as | communicate with 
If a successor is advisable during vacation, then 


life insurance alone is the essential protecting sub- 
stitute when a man leaves dependents. 





| 

THE FRANKLIN LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY Liberty Life Building, 

Springfield, Il. 


Registered Policies Low Rates. 


Topeka, Kansas. 














temporary successor who prevents the vacation from THINK 
inflicting a financial loss. 


when absence from pressing duties becomes permanent. they are built for speed and endurance 
and can qualify for general or state agency 
loss upon heirs. work, will find it to their advantage to 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Insurance Year Book 
(Continued from page 9) 
leakage, riot; risks 
National Board tables 
taxation, 


tornado, hail, sprinkler 
written and in force; 

of risks, premiums, losses, 
taxes paid by fire insurance com- 
book and market values of 
tocks, with dividend rates 
in the hands 


expenses, 


ratios, etc. ; 
panies in 1923; par, 
insurance companies’ s 
for twenty-five years; companies 
of receivers, 
surance in Canada, and tabulations of the home 


with the names of the latter; in- 


office statements of British and other foreign 
0 ‘ 
companies for 1923. 

There is also a record of the year June 


1s, embracing official changes, deaths, new com- 


panies, etc. 


Tue Lire VoLuUME 
The volume devoted to life insurance con- 
pages of information which 


tains over 1300 
has been collated and compiled from authori- 
tative sources. This volume naturally divides 
itself into two sections; the first dealing with 
historical reports of the various compames, and 
the second with statistical data. The former 
section contains a running and readable account 
of every old line life insurance company in 
the United States. This account 
synoptical history of each organization, in- 
cluding details of its incorporation and such 
general 


includes a 


other features of its career as are oi 


interest, not only to those of the insurance 
world, but as well to the insurance buyer or in- 
vestor in insurance stocks. In addition to the 
historical data there is an analytical descrip- 
tion of the company’s general administration 
achieved 


and the reputation which it has 


through its managerial conduct. This section 
contains information regarding the classes of 
insurance written, the basis upon which the dif- 
full lists 
of officers and directors, and a series of ratios 
to form an opin- 
ion as to the underwriting management of the 


ferent companies value their policies, 
which will permit the reader 


companies. 

statistical section contains the 
requirements of the States 
and territories, giving a synopsis of the laws 
relating to the admission of life companies, as 
well as assessment organizations and fraternal 
orders. 


The second or 


statutory several 


Canadian insurance interests are cov- 
ered in a special department showing the entire 
range of the business in the Dominion for five 
years. 

The vast business transacted by the life in- 
surance of the United States is 
analyzed from every point of view in a very 
elaborate series of tables. 


companies 


permitting compari- 


sos of transactions from year to year. Among 


agp ¢ 1 © r = 
these tables may be mentioned the aggregates 


lor each of the past fifty years; payments to 


policyholders and accumulations for their bene- 


the growth of industrial insurance: divi- 


dends paid and tables of per- 


to stockh« ders, 


centages showing the rate of interest earned, 
expense rate, the terminations by surrender and 
lapse, for a period of twenty years. These 
tables are of much interest and are instructive 
to all engaged in the life insurance business. 


A valuable department of this volume of The 


_THE SPECTATOR 


Year Book is that 
tion of Life 


Insurance bearing the cap- 


Insurance History, which occupies 
150 pages. In that department are shown the 


figures of all existing level-premium companies 


of the United States, numpering nearly 300, 
year by year for the past twenty years, and 
covering the principal items of their annual 


statements. 
The Life 


a section of 162 pages, 


Insurance Compendium comprises 


and analyzes the state- 


ments of the life insurance companies for the 
past year in a most comprehensive manner. No 
State 


panies of 


Department report covers all the com- 
the United States, and The 
Year Book is the only publication that supplies 
full details of the 


from the smallest to the largest. 


Insurance 


official annual reports of 


every company, 


An important and desirable feature of the 


compendium section of The Year Book is an 


analysis of the bonds and stocks, as well as the 
various 


loans, owned by the 


Holdings of the 


mortgage com- 


panies. various companies’ 


bonds are classified as to government holdings, 


municipal, railroad and miscellaneous bonds and 


stocks. The mortgage loans are classified as 


to whether loans are upon tarm or other prop- 


erty, and are also shown according to the States 


in which the loans have been made. 


Lure Insurance 








The department of life insurance by States 
the individual com- 


panies in each State and territory for the past 


shows the transactions of 


year, and is a feature of great interest, show- 
the distribution of life insurance 


throughout the country. 


ing, as it does, 
Separate statistics are 
given in this section for ordinary, industrial 
and group insurance. 
Mther important and valuable features of 
gain and loss exhibit 
in the 


in the hands of re- 


this volume include the 


for 1923, retired companies, companies 


course of liquidation and 


ceivers, life underwriters’ organizations, in- 
and list of actuaries. 
Agents, 
Attorneys and Medical Examiners oc- 


cupy 258 pages. 


surance classes, 


The Directory of Insurance and the 


lists of 

A department covering many pages is de- 
voted to important particulars relating to stipu- 
lated premium 


tons 


companies, assessment associa- 
the statistics cover- 
of the 


United States companies embraced in this sec- 


and fraternal orders, 


ing two years. The aggregate figures 





tion follow: 

LeGa Reserve Lire InsuraANcE CoMPANIES 
Premium: 8eCeipis. <6 cues scnidceeces $1 »899,750,912 
Pel HG OINE 2603 05 oo cea ees 
Payments to poli CVNOIERS. 55 os.< ecu ; 3,38 

tal «lis MOINGUNG 5 os ha oo cs eee 1,666, 062 084 





Kindly humor ‘“‘puts over” 


cannot ignore. 


the seasoned veteran. 
they give 


the second, 


agent and the prospect to 


Chicago 





SOMETHING BRAND NEW FOR THE LIFE AGENT 





INSURANCE FABLES 
For the Man in the [Street 


and 


For Life Underwriters 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


many arguments which would otherwise fail; 
spoken in jest, is often more effective than serious discussion. 


In these two new books, William Alexander, the noted educational writer and secretary 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, has set down original and 
convincing reasons for taking out life insurance and keeping it in force. 
story is told in such a clear, instructive manner that the moral is at once apparent. ; 


Fables for the Man in the Street carry their messages to the prospect in a fashion he 
They are clever and vastly entertaining and, at the same time, neglect 
no opportunity for emphasizing the benefits of life insurance. 
by a route otherwise impossible, and his attention is concentrated and held in favor of the 
life insurance agent and the policies he has to offer. 
the wife and children as well as other members of the prospect’s family, thus frequently 
exerting an influence in quarters which the agent himself could not approach and often 
selling the idea of life insurance while the head of the house is away. 


Fables for Life Underwriters, by inference, 
with the prospect as well as what points to lay stress on. 
sales ammunition with which to score a hit, and are of equal value to the new agent and 
Their amusing language takes the sting out of the sound advice 


The first booklet entitled, ‘‘Fables for the Man in the Street”, is already off press and 
called ‘‘Fables for Life Underwriters,” 
latter book is intended for the instruction of the agent. 
‘laugh and learn.” 


PRICES 
Insurance Fables for the Man in the Street. 
Insurance Fables for Life Underwriters. 


Discount in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Publishers 


and truth 


Each whimsical 


The prospect is reached 


In addition, the Fables will interest 


teach the agent what to avoid in talking 
They also furnish pertinent 


will shortly be published. This 
These Fables compel both the 
They should be in the hands of evervone. 


Single Copy, $.50 
Single copy, $1.00 


New York 
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; BERLE) sosics shee ce eeleeeieiees 9,454,620,793 
Admitted ee pane oarennstchens 744,205,386 
New business (QTOUP).-.++ee eee eee ° 709,094,912 
New business (ordinary) ...ee+eeeees 8,611,795,436 
New business (industrial) ....-+-2eeee 2,615,091,608 
Insurance in force (group)....++eeee 2,468,985,567 
Insurance in force (ordinary) ....+..- 44,227,342,307 
Insurance in force (industrial)...... 10,107,256,433 

AssEssMENT LIFE AND FRATERNAL ORDERS 
Assessments and anndal dW6s.:..s<:<:<«- $139,651,579 
Total {NCOME .-- eee eee ee ee ere coors 219,663,848 
Paid policyholders cjtiaeucetncateses 115,091,446 
Total disbursements ..----+++++eeeee 162,151,436 
Total asSetS ..--++eeereeeerereeeeeee 513,934,977 
New business .---+++eeeeeeerereeee 900,123,528 
Certificates in force (number)........ 7,960,489 


RAG a Sern ey. 9,300,895,225 


Insurance in force 


Tue CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
VOLUME 

This volume, now issued as a separate book, 
is unquestionably the most comprehensive com- 
pilation ever published in the interest of the 
casualty insurance business. In addition to 
the complete and exhaustive exhibits in tabular 
form, which for many years have made the cas- 
ualty section of The Insurance Year Book of 
invaluable assistance to the insurance world and 
its allied interests, there is presented a valuable 
section comprising a detailed summary in his- 
torical form of the past record and present 
standing of all the stock casualty insurance 
companies in the United States, and of those 
mutual and reciprocal organizations which are 
Reports of casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance furnishes 
concisely, yet in great detail, all the facts and 
figures for each company under that company’s 
name, including a statement of the financial con- 
dition for five years back, a segregated record 
for each line written for the past four years, 


of importance. 
companies 


showing premiums, losses, 
adjustment expenses, commissions or brokerage 
and underwriting expenses, with correspond- 
ing ratios; details of and liabilities; 
workmen’s compensation and liability insurance 
experience for the current year and for the 
entire period; extracts from the underwriting 
and investment exhibits for 1923, and for ten- 
year periods. Under historical data a thorough 
resumé is given of those events in the career 
of each company which have had important 
bearing on its. growth and present. strength. 
There are, as well, paragraphs devoted to a dis- 
cussion of each company’s administration and 
repute. This section also contains a full roster 
of executives, department heads, directors, a 
list of field men, their addresses and the terri- 
tory which they covered. 


with an analysis 


assets 


States in which the 
company is licensed are also noted. 

The devoted to casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous insurance, is very com- 
prehensive, everything of a statistical nature 
relating to those branches being brought to- 
gether. A most complete synopsis of the statu- 
tory requirements regarding the admission of 
companies to other States is presented, while 
elaborate tables show the statistics of the busi- 
ness by individual companies for the past ten 
years, also the business of each company in the 
several States and territories during 1923, and 


the dividends paid to stockholders for twenty- 
five years. 


A 


second section, 


valuable feature of this section is an ex- 


tensive chapter on liability and workmen’s com- 
Pensation insurance, giving the history of its 





development, which well supplements the statis- 
tical exhibit and contains a large amount of 
useful information. 

In the past few years many new additional 
features have been added to this casualty sec- 
tion. As this comparatively new branch of in- 
surance business has many ramifications, the 
ten-year statistics of the companies are segre- 
gated into those of stock companies, mutual 
companies, reciprocal organizations, title insur- 
ance companies and State insurance funds. The 
business of companies operating in Canada, the 
underwriting and investment exhibit for 1923 
and for the past ten years for the 100 leading 
insurance companies are also shown. 

Underwriters interested in the 
branches of insurance covered by this section 
will find a great amount of important informa- 
tion therein which is obtainable in no other 
form. Both stock and mutual organizations, 
and also assessment, accident and sick benefit 
societies, are covered in this volume, and a sum- 
mary of their figures for 1923 is herewith pre- 
sented : 


respective 


Stock CasuaALty, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Cantal . ccesdevicacenccocesaaucnenas $138,251,173 
RGldb  AGGEIM. ccnscsncie cans vacaudewes 1,492,322,978 
Surplus to policyholders: .....6.06<6<<se< 295,250,102 
Preemie  SOCGHINS © ors ioc cticlceewsu wes 545,060,270 
WORE INCU a's iin comes a cme ea ene 661,073,210 
Payments to policyholders............ 277,394,812 
Dividends to stockholders............. 18,468,695 
Total Cisihrscmiemts ...<6csesedec vices 530,026,608 
Murvuart CasuaLty AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


AND RECIPROCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
$63,853,720 


CoMPANIES 
Total 
Surplus to policyholders 
Premium receipts 


assets 









REMAN SNOOMUR fo oo aid. hearc cra scmtree ea etre ,599,939 
Payments to policyholders............ 27,647,442 
"Potal @epenaures co osces cece ceuwece 51,856,134 
Mutuat AccipENT AND Si1cK BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 
Assessments and annual dues......... $31,462,583 
EGtah IGCIMNE) eictitacies madecedwe neue 3 34,435,284 
Paid PoOuevnOUlelS: -6oc.<cise once co e's 18,497,266 


30,937,562 
30,748,535 
582,168 
1,679,361 


Total disbursements 
ORAL “QBROES 51h w wsrlorers marwle die ea seis 
Number of certifica 

Number of certificates in force........ 





The Directory of Insurance Agents, and the 
lists of Attorneys and Medical Examiners oc- 
cupy 258 pages. 

A feature in The Insurance Year Book is a 
American 


column giving financial ratings of 


stock companies, foreign companies’ United 
States branches and American mutual com- 
panies. These ratings permit a quick compari- 


son of the relative financial strength of the 
respective companies. 


DIRECTORIES OF INSURANCE AGENTS, ATTORNEYS 
AND ADJUSTERS 

The book contains a directory of insurance 
agents throughout the United States and 
Canada, arranged by States and towns, which, 
with supplemental lists of insurance attorneys 
and adjusters, occupies 258 pages, four columns 
to a page, and includes some 56,000 names. 
This list, which is revised yearly, indicates the 
class of business handled by each agency. 

The whole work is fully indexed and no in- 
surance library is complete without it—in fact, 
it should find a place on the desk of every fire 
underwriter in the country. The Insurance 
Year Book sells at $15 per volume, $25 for 
two different volumes, and $35 for the set of 
three volumes when ordered together. 
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New California Compensation Manual 
Ready 

Los ANGELES, CAx., Sept. 6—The new Cali- 
fornia workmen’s compensation rating manual, 
that is to become effective September 30, has 
been approved officially by Insurance Commis- 
sioner George D. Squires and has been pro- 
mulgated. While no radical changes have been 
made there have been quite a few revisions 
made, the manual has been shortened and con- 
siderably simplified. In approving the manual 
the Commissioner ruled that: “No policy in 
force prior to 12:01 A. M., September 30, 
1924, may during its unexpired term be can- 
celed and rewritten, nor any new or additional 
policies be written prior to said date, for any 
risk under classifications more favorable to it, 
or at rates less than the classifications and rates 
now in force and applicable thereto.” 

Mr. Squires at the same time approved the 
new industrial rating schedule, 1924 California 
experience rating plan and the plan of rating 
chemical and dyestuff manufacturing risks. 


Fidelity and Deposit Gets Big Texas Bond 


Datias, Tex., September 8—The Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland has been 
selected to write the $1,550,000 bond to be 
made by the W. E. Callahan Construction Com- 
contractors for the $3,000,000 
water reservoir dam which is to be constructed 
in Denton county for the city of Dallas, Tex. 
The bond will be executed when the contract 


pany, Garza 


between the city and the construction company 
is signed. 


SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 








Statement as of 
December 31, 1923 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets...... $6,595,010 
CONS « éinccanhanes 1,000,000 
OI So 50sxce graces acetals 608,817 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 
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Metropolitan Casualty Sold by United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE PRESIDENT 





Agricultural of Watertown and Carl Han- 
sen Interested in Purchase of New 
York Company 

The United States Fidelity and 

Company of Baltimore is relinquishing the con- 


Guaranty 


trolling interest in the stock of the Metropolitan 
Casualty Company, of New York, to interests 
associated with the General Indemnity Com- 
pany of Rochester, the Agricultural Insurance 
Company of Watertown, and Carl M. Hansen, 
vice-president and general manager of the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corporation of New York. 
J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty, who was largely 
instrumental in the purchase of the Metro- 
politan Casualty in April, 1923. as a possible 
running mate for the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty, has also played a major role 
in the present sale and at the completion of the 
transaction in October, at which time the new 
owners are expected to take over the actual 
control, will resign his present position to be- 
come president of the newly organized com- 
pany. With the acquisition oi new interests to 
back it, the new company will have a greatly 
augmented financial which 
further increased by the addition of $1,000,000 
to the capital and $500,000 to the surplus. 

The Agricultural’s position in the new com- 
pany will be a close field relationship through- 


position will be 


out the country and the two companies are to 
issue a joint all-coverage automobile policy. 
Among the other changes that the new inter- 
ests have planned is an enlargement of the 
directors to include a number of 
President P. If. Willmott of 
the Agricultural and Vice-President Carl M. 


board of 
prominent men. 
will be 


Hansen of the General Reinsurance 


among those on the new board. 


Health and Accident Men 


(Continued from page 3) 


Meet 


eliminating the first seven days of sickness dis- 
ability and figuring indemnities on a monthly 
hasis. Under stress of competition, most of us 
departed from this plan and met the compe- 
tion of some of the larger companies, most of 
which are now advocating eliminations and 
frankly admitting their errors of the past, 
even to the extent of increasing rates on exist- 
ing business, and eliminating from ten days to 
three weeks. They are willing, if necessary, to 
lose a large percentage of the health business 
now on their books. This is an evidence of 
courage and common sense which companies 
of this conference may well follow. 

Health insurance is here to stay, but we must 
stop the leaks. Increasing the rates has a 
tendency to eliminate the good risks. The 
selection is against the company because in 
order to take care of the hundreds of trivial 
claims, the long claims are not properly pro- 
vided for. Common-sense methods will elimi- 
Nate the trivial claims and serve to educate 
sensible people to purchase larger and more 
liberal protection against serious disabilities. 
Our statistical bureau is giving us some deadly 


parallels which are eye-openers, but statistics 
are of little value unless you use them. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
The nominating committee composed, of A. 
Forrest, H. H. Shomo, W. J. 


Irish 


I 
| 


Jarvis, Sher- 


man and R. i. Weaverling was then 


designated, and it was announced that despite 
the rain the golf tournament would be played 


1 the afternoon and the visiting ladies at the 


convention would be entertained by an auto- 


mobile ride around Chicago and its environs. 


Prizes tor the golf and bridge tournaments 
I’. S. Tharinger, Il. S. Roger, 
Kendall, W. T. Grant, E. 


Brinstin, Ben Elaughton and 


were donated by 
JW. Scherr::G. RB. 
C. Bowlby, W. E. 
eae 9 3 

Immediately 
Dr. W. J. 
mutual 


Patterson. 


following the morning session, 


Jarvis called a meeting of the 


representatives attending the conven- 
vention and it was decided that the organiza- 
tion of these executives, which had previously 
existed within the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference and had temporarily ceased 
its activities should be resuscitated. In talking 
with a representative of THe Srecraror after- 
wards, Dr. Jarvis pointed out that the consti- 
tution of the conference called for two members 
of the executive committee to be members of 


mutual organizations. It was his purpose to 
revive the mutual group within the conference 
and to have it suggest the names of the two 
men who should serve on the Health and Ac- 
executive committee. 


cident Underwriters 


TuEspDAY MORNING SESSION 

The Tuesday 
Accident 
pre- 


committee 


September 9. 
Hlealth 


began 


Cuicaco, lin. 


morning session of the and 


Underwriters Conference with a 


liminary report of the executive 
held over from the day before, at which C. QO. 
Pauley, its that a meeting 


had been held Monday evening, but that no ac- 


chairman, stated 
tion had been taken except to pass favorably 


on the application of the Federal Life and 
Accident Insurance Company of St. Joseph for 
membership in the conference. 

President E. C. Budlong again presided and 
introduced the two principal speakers of the 
Lequatte, manager 
Potts-Turnbull 


Madden, manager of 


session. These were T. W. 


of sales and service for the 
Company, and James L. 


the Insurance Department of the United States 


THE SPECTATOR 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Madden was tem- 
porarily delayed and, pending his arrival’ Mr. 
The 
advent of Mr. Madden, when he finally ap- 
peared, carried a hint of the dramatic because 
he put in an appearance just as President Bud- 


lLLequatte spoke on “A Dual Obligation.” 


long had paused to call his name and was 
almost ready to continue the meeting without 
him. His address will be found elsewhere in 
this issue of THe Spectator. 

The talk by Mr. Lequatte, which had preceded 
\Ir. Madden's pointed out to the 
evathering how advertising could be used in 


address, 


some measure to supplant the costly personal 
calls of insurance company representatives on 
Insurance men did not as 
yet appreciate the full value of advertising and 


the average citizen. 


were not in all cases making the best use of 
the copy at their disposal. A. E. Forrest, presi- 
dent of the North American Accident, offered 
a suggestion inspired by Mr. Madden’s speech 
on insurance taxation; that some way might be 
found to have the insurance companies join in 
sending messages to their policyholders which 
would acquaint them with the nature and pos- 
His sugges- 
tion was taken under advisement and was later 
referred to the educational committee. W. T. 
(srant then made announcements regarding the 
volf-putting contest in the afternoon and the 
hanquet at the Edgewater Beach hotel in the 
evening. W. W. Dark, of the American Liabil- 
ity Company, conducted a discussion on “Is 
Active Insurance Organiza- 
tions to Change Public Impressions a Neces- 


sity 2?” 


sible result of proposed taxation. 


Co-operation of 


Becomes Associated With Detroit Office 
of National Surety 

the most important appointments 
made by the National Surety Company, in some 
time past, was that of Charles Fagg, who, in 
the future, will be associate manager of the 


One of 


company’s branch office in Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Fagg has had much experience in the 
production of fidelity and surety premiums and 
as his activities have been confined mostly to 
Michigan he will be a real asset in helping the 
National to retain first place in Michigan, which 
it acquired last year, its first branch office year 
in that State. 
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Home Office, Pierce Building 
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Chas. W. Disbrow, President 
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Double the Business 


with less than 


A Quarter of the Salesmen 


HAT in a nutshell has been 
accomplished in our sales 
organization within a ten-year 
period. Some of the things that 
are contributing to this progress 
are: 


Careful Selection 
Required Training 
Scientific Supervision 
and 
Direct-by-mail Advertising 


which is showing apparent ef- 
fects from 


National Advertising 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOME OFFICE HARTFORD CONN 
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A HANDY GUIDE FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS, AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


By AMBROSE RYDER 


An Expert Automobile Insurance Underuriter 


A New, Complete, Standard Treatise 


Ideal for Beginners 
A Handy Reference Work for Officials, 
Agents and Brokers 


This excellent reference and text book is written, in non- 
technical language, by the former manager of the Automobile 
Department of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, who is now manager of the Automobile Depart- 
ment of the United States Branch of the General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation. He is eminently quali- 
fied, by ability and experience, to produce so helpful and prac- 
tical a book, having participated in the formulation of rules, 
the making of rates and the establishment of practices in 
automobile insurance, now in vogue throughout the United 


States. 
PRICE PER COPY, $3.75 
Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 
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SURRENDER x SAN EXDE 

We are prepared to offer unusual opportuntties for muney- 

making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 





For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. M. HARGROVE, President - ° - BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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CUTTING THE COST of AUTO 
INSURANCE IN HALF 


By HERMAN A. BAYERN, Specialist in Automobile Insurance 


In this booklet is convincingly set forth the necessity for 
insurance of various types to protect the automobile owner. 
The risks he incurs through the ownership and operation of a 
motor car are graphically described, many of them being 
emphasized by 
Photographs of Newspaper Clippings Telling of Lawsuits 

and Judgments for Large Amounts 
due to automobile accidents, proving the need for considerable 
lines of liability and property damage insurance. 

Companies and general agents writing motor vehicle insur- 
ance are ordering this booklet in quantities to supply to agents 
and brokers. 

EVERY AGENT AND BROKER 
who sells automobile insurance needs copies of this valuable 
book to show or present to prospects who do not realize the 
financial danger involved in automobile ownership. 


PRICES 
Per icopy, paper incite... «26... ho ose eekoe on eee $1.00 
Per copy, fabrikoid binding...................... $1.50 
Paper Binding  Fabrikoid 
Binding 
PEIGORIOSs oc6.6: cis. 401s -asieres eens $22.50 $33.75 
Ee IE 7 tara shacehe scgrarstaens 42.50 62.50 
BOD ME atesscteiseeneochetein ees 80.00 120.00 
COO) Sage science 150.00 225.00 
BOO WS eA Sarre enlerrrciense 350.00 525 00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Publishers 


135 William Street 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
NEW YORK 


Insurance Exchange 
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-IneurTanee Deelseion& 


By Joseph @. Seller of the New York Bar 


MARINE 

What constitutes a “moral hazard” is a 
question of law for the court to decide. Tear- 
ing down a material part of insured building 
and removing the plumbing, increased the 
moral hazard, and made the policy void. 

Action was brought on a fire insurance policy. 
After directing a judgment for defendant, at 
close of all the evidence, judgment was entered 
and plaintiff moved for a new trial, which was 
granted. From the order for a new trial defen- 
dant appealed. Held that an order for a new 
trial will not be reversed, unless it clearly ap- 
pears that the trial court abused its discretion 
in granting such motion. 

Attached to and forming a part of the in- 
sured building was a dancing pavilion. There 
was some controversy as to whether this 
formed a part of the buildrmg and was covered 
by the insurance policy. 
lished, however, that the pavilion cost over 
$3000, was made of good material and was fast- 
ened to the main building as securely as possible. 
Therefore, the court held that this pavilion was 
covered by the policy. 

Shortly after the issuance of policy, the in- 
sured tore down this part of the building used 
for a dancing pavilion and a part of heating 
plant and plumbing material was removed from 
the main building. A part of this material and 
plumbing was sold and a large sum realized 
therefrom by the insured. 

On the trial, the insured offered to prove that 
the insurance agent stated that he could not 
insure the pavilion and that the company would 
not write upon it—and that as a 
consideration for the issuance of the policy, the 
insured agreed to remove the pavilion and dis- 
continue the and restaurant on the 
premises. The insured then offered in evidence 
a letter addressed to the insurer, showing this 
special agreement. This letter was not attached 
to the policy nor was any memorandum there- 
The letter and evidence 
was properly excluded by the trial court. The 
effect of such would have been to 
change and materially vary the terms of the 
policy. Such evidence is not competent to show 
any agreement not in the policy. 
officer or agent of an insurance company can 
bind the company or estop it by any contract 
or agreement not included in or written upon 
the policy. The policy is tte only competent 
evidence of the contract. 

The insurance company contends that the re- 
moval of a portion of the building increased 
both the moral and physical hazard of the in- 
Surer and rendered the policy void. 

The policy contained the following provi- 
sions : 


insurance 


dances 


of made on the policy. 


evidence 


Further, no 


“This entire policy, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by agreement hereon, or added hereto, 
shall be void * * * if the hazard be in- 


The evidence estab- . 


creased by any within the control or 
knowledge of the insured.” 

Held that whether the acts complained of 
increased the physical hazard is a question of 
fact for the jury to decide. On the other hand, 
the question of what constitutes a moral haz- 
ard is for the court to decide. Moral hazard 
is the risk or probability that the insured will 
destroy or permit to be destroyed the insured 


means 


property for the purpose of collecting the in- 
Any act that reduces the value of the 
insured property in proportion to the amount 


surance. 


of insurance increases the temptation to destroy 
the insured property for the purpose of collect- 
ing the insurance. The moral hazard was in- 
creased by the removal of a portion of the 
building and the policy is void. 

The court was right in directing a verdict 
for the defendant and erred in granting a 
motion for a new trial. 

Order appealed from is reversed. 

Davenport vs. Firemens Ins. Co. of Newark, 
NX. J. (Supreme Court of South Dakota), 199 
N. W. Rep. 203. 

FIRE 

Requirement of preliminary proofs of loss 
held waived. “Clear space” requirement of 
fire policy not violated by erection of an un- 
finished planing mill. 

Certain lumber and lumber products were in- 
The plaintiff after 
the fire failed to file formal proofs of loss and 
waiver of this the 
It appeared that plaintiff promptly 
notified the defendants of the loss and the ad- 


sured against a loss by fire. 
claimed a provision by 


defendant. 


juster, after investigation of the loss, reported 
that there was a violation of the “clear space 
clause.” The plaintiffs were also told by the 
that 
the “clear space” provision 


there was a 
but 
nothing was said about failure to file proofs of 
after the 
Held, that these facts were sufficient to consti- 


tute a waiver, as found by the jury. 


officers of the defendants 


violation of 
until action commenced. 


loss was 


The warranty in the policies as to the amount 
of “clear space” provided that a continuous 
clear space of 300 feet should thereafter be 
maintained between the insured property and 
any woodworking or manufacturing establish- 
ment or dry kiln and that said space should be 
used for handling or piling lumber thereon for 
temporary purposes. 

At time policy was issued, there was a clear 
space of feet but without 
knowledge of the plaintiff, another lumber com- 
pany commenced to erect a building 50 by 50 
feet in dimensions, upon an open space between 
the mill and the lumber insured, 460 feet south 
of the mill and 100 feet from the lumber in 
question, which building when completed was 
to be used for a planing mill. At time of fire, 
building was not completed and machinery had 
not been assembled therein. 


29 


afterwards, 


550 


Held, that the unfinished building was not 
a woodworking or manufacturing establishment 
within the meaning of the warranty clause. 
There is no question that a completed planing 
mill in operation within the distance mentioned 
would have increased the risk and hazard and 
retested the policy. But the incomplete build- 
ing did not come within the prohibition of the 
policy. The fire which destroyed the lumber 
was a brush fire starting on the outside and 
coming from the opposite direction. 

Judgments for plaintiffs affirmed. 

Federal Mut. Fire Ins. Co. vs. Julien Calvert 
Mut. Ins. Coa. vs. Same (Court of Appeals of 
Maryland), 125 Atlan. Rep. 229. 

Where the plaintiff directed the authorized 
agent of a foreign insurance company to 
renew a fire policy but through inadvertence 
of agent’s clerk, no new policy was issued, 
or bill rendered for the premium, held a re- 
newal. 

Plaintiff, a maufacturing jeweler, had car- 
ried $33,750 of fire insurance for a number of 
years prior to the fire and had instructed the 
the insurance 
Plaintiff had three policies 
written through an agent’s office which were ex- 
a conversation 


agents to continue unless he 


directed otherwise. 


piring in February, 1tg22. In 
between the agent and plaintiff, he was asked, 
“Do you want those policies renewed? and the 
plaintiff replied, “Do the usual thing in the 
The agent immediately directed 
Two of 
renewed and new _ policies 
issued but through an oversight the clerk did 


usual way.” 
his clerk to renew the three policies. 
the policies were 


not issue a new policy in defendant company. 
Upon an expiration slip kept in the agent’s 
office concerning this policy, there was a nota- 
tion “R,” which indicated that this policy was 
renewed. : 

After the fire the agent and plaintiff discov- 
ered that the policy in defendant company had 
not been written. Defendant, who had received 
no notice of the renewal, on being informed 
of the facts denied liability. It also claimed 
that the agent who was also an agent for other 
insurance companies never intended to renew 
the policy in defendant company. 

The plaintiff had paid no premiums on the 
renewals, as no bill had been presented by the 
agent. The usual procedure was for the agent 
to send the plaintiff an itemized statement of 
all premiums charged on defendant’s policies 
and the total amount would then be paid at 
once. 

Held, that it was unnecessary for the plain- 
tiff to pay the premium—a promise to pay is 
sufficient consideration the agreement. 
Further no particular form of renewal is essen- 
tial—the agreement to renew is the principal 
thing. The failure to issue a policy did not 
affect the plaintiff's rights. Further the method 
of doing business between the defendant and 


for 
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STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC, 


Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 























, Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 











its agent did not bind the plaintiff. The agent 
had authority to renew and there was sufficient 
evidence to show that he had renewed the 
policy. 


Shabeck vs. Standard Fire Insurance Com- 


pany (Sup. Court of Rhode Island), 125 Atl. 
Rep. 288. 

LIFE 
Evidence held sufficient to raise issue 
whether time for payment of the first 


premium had been extended before insured’s 
death. 

Testimony of insurer’s offer of settlement 
and compromise held properly admitted on 
issue of waiver of forfeiture by reason of 
non-payment of premium. 

A policy of life insurance to the amount of 
$1000 was issued to the insured on the 20th 
day of September, 1918. For the first premium 
the insured executed a note for $32.89 payable 
on or before October 20, 1918. The policy 
contained a provision reading in part as fol- 
lows : 

“If the insured should die during this period, 
or before any year’s premium is paid in full, 
the premium or installments the current 
year will be deducted in any settlement there- 
under; or, 


for 


if any premium, or premium note, 
is not paid when due, this policy shall be null 
and void, and all premiums paid hereon shall 
be forfeited to the company, except as other- 
Wise provided herein.” 

The insured died on October 28, 1918, and 
Proof of death was made out on blanks fur- 
—_ by the company which provided as fol- 
ows: 


the 


The furnishing of these 


blanks, by 





American Life Association, on which to make 
proof of any claim against it shall not be an 
acknowledgment of any liability of said asso- 
ciation.” 

On October 30, 
letter to the insured as follows: 


““ 


1918, the company wrote a 


Your note for premium dated October 2, 
1918, on policy No. 6262, for $32.80, will be 
due. November 1, 1918. Unless said note is paid 
to the association on or before said date said 
policy will be forfeited, canceled, and of no 
You will find 


the above note at the home oftice of the asso- 


effect except as provided herein. 
ciation. We trust you will give the matter your 
prompt attention.” 

At the time of writing this letter the com- 
pany did not know of the insured’s death. It 
also appeared that prior to the insured’s death 
that there had been correspondence with the in- 
surance company through a certain bank in re- 
gard to the extension of payment of the pre- 
mium note. There was no positive testimony, 
however, that the company had extended the 


time for payment to November 1, 1918. 


Held, that while the letter of October 30th 
after the death not 
waive the rights of the insurance company, still 


written insureds could 
the correspondence prior to the insured’s death, 
together with this letter, was some evidence of 
a prior agreement on the part of the company 
to extend the payment of the note for the first 
November tf, 1918. 
sufficient evidence for the jury to find that time 
for payment of the note had been extended to 
November 1. 


premium to There was 


The other question was—was there sufficient 
testimony to warrant the trial court in submit- 
ting to the jury the issue as to whether or not 
the company had waived the non-payment of 
the premium note, if the time had not been ex- 
tended for payment thereof? It appeared from 
the evidence that there were numerous attempts 
by the beneficiary to secure payment of the 
policy. The plaintiff talked to the secretary 
and general manager, and also to the superin- 
tendent of agencies. No claim was made by 
the company at this time that the policy was 
forfeited for non-payment of the premium note, 
but on the contrary they stated that they would 
settle with the plaintiff for $300. The plaintiff 
for $500, 
which the company said it would pay if the 


offered to compromise with them 


witness 


would take out insurance in the new 
company. 
Held, that this was sufficient evidence upon 


which the jury might find that the company, 
“in arousing these false hopes,’ had waived a 


forfeiture. If the offer of compromise had 
been coupled with a denial of liability, the case 
would be different. The defendant induced 


the plaintiff to believe that they would not in- 


sist on a forfeiture because of such non-pay- 
ment and thereby caused her unnecessary ex- 
pense and put her to unnecessary trouble while 


acting under the belief that the company would 


pay her claim. Judgment for the plaintiff 
affirmed. 
American Life Ass'n vs, Vaden, Supreme 


Court of Arkansas, 261 S. W. Rep. 320. 
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W. H. Bennett’s Report 
(Continued from page 9) 


this character not only bring into the State 
associations good agents who had not hereto- 
fore shown interest, but greatly increase the 
enthusiasm of old members who have not been 
regular attendants upon State and National 
conventions. 

The following extract from the report shows 
the financial condition of the association: 


National Association finances were never in 
better shape than to-day. All obligations dur- 
ing the year were promptly discharged as they 
accrued, and a substantial cash balance remains 
on hand, which will profortionately reduce the 
allocation made to the respective States during 
the coming year. 

Our power development fund, in excess of 
$25,000, remains intact as an emergency fund, 
if occasion for its use shall arise. 

In concluding his report, Mr. 
ferred to the work of the association in com- 
bating the Fitzgerald Bill. His closing para- 
graphs are of interest to company men: 

While we are no unmindful of the Divine 
injunction to return good for evil, nevertheless 
we know of no prohibition that would restrain 
us from adopting adversely the doctrine of pre- 
ferring those who prefer us, thus putting into 
practice both the Divine and philosophic advice 
that has for ages and is continuing to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 

Applying the doctrine to ourselves, we hold 
it to be our duty to support right principles and 
oppose bad practices in our business. Is it 
not, therefore, the obvious duty of every mem- 
ber of the National Association to support those 
companies which believe in and support right 
principles and which are opposed to practices 
that are bad? If such is the duty of the mem- 
bers of the National Association, is the record 
of every member clear and consistent in sup- 
porting those companies whose practices track 
our belief and withholding his support from 
those few which believe and act otherwise? 


Bennett re- 





PERSONAL ITEMS 











Charles H. Holland, president of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity, Philadelphia, Pa., has just 
returned from a six weeks’ trip abroad. He 
spent most of his time in England. 

Vice-President William H. Kingsley of the 
Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
returned recently from two months in Europe. 
He visited the principal cities of the Continent 
and the British Isles. 

Richard N. Kelley, Jr., secretary of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, Pa., has gone on 
a long motor trip to Maine. 

L. H. Burnat has been appointed to the 
Philadelphia: staff of the A*tna Casualty and 
Surety Company. He was for a number of 
years in the home office of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty at Baltimore. 

Howard S. Sutphen has been named general 
agent for the Equitable of Iowa for the West- 
ern Pennsylvania district. He succeeds L. St. 
Clair, who died August 15. 

John Marshall, Jr.. vice-president of the 
Firemens Fund, is in Chicago. He will attend 
the annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Milwaukee, which 
opens Tuesday, September 0, then will go on to 
Manchester. Vt. 


—Faltysek & Lininger, agents for the Equitable Life 





of Iowa in Chicago and six adjoining counties, have 
exceeded their quota for the year by paying for 
$1,000,000 in new business within the first eight 


months, 
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Appraisals as a Means of Serving Clients 


NLESS the conclusions of several years 

of earnest study of the principle in- 

volved in successful sales effort are 
erroneous, there is little, if any, distinction to 
be made between the process of selling and the 
process of serving. The man who attempts 
to sell anything and in the act of selling does 
not serve can never build a permanent success, 
while the man who serves instinctively and con- 
tinuously is a born salesman in the highest 
sense of the term. Regardless of what is sold 
a sale involves the transmission of ideas. If 
our vision of the service rendered by the thing 
we sell is foreshortened or limited, if it lacks 
clarity, we inevitably incur the penalty of 
mediocrity or failure because we cannot trans- 
mit that which we do not conceive and which 
we do not understand. 

You are all familiar with the salesman who 
sells a combination of an internal combustion 
engine, a Borg & Beck clutch, and a Timken 
axle, but the man who sells the inventor’s idea 
of the improved transportation that an auto- 
mobile will give is the outstanding success, be- 
cause in the final analysis the sale invariably 
rests upon the service that the objectification 
of an idea will render to its purchaser. This 
Principle is particularly active in insurance 
selling, 

The sale of insurance protection rests pri- 
marily on the idea of service that your poli- 
cles comprehend and define, and secondarily on 
your conception and adaptation of that idea of 
service to individual needs. Your sales aides 


oittivens before the National Association of Insur- 
ce Agents in session at Milwaukee, Wis. 


By H. G. BALpwIn 


American Appraisal Company 


are comparatively few, for you have little that 
is physically tangible to show your prospect, 
and you have little, if any, advantage regard- 
ing the eternal question of costs. You cannot 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the protection 
that you sell because arson is recognized in our 
penal code and is punished accordingly. Your 
sale depends principally upon the effectiveness 
of your transmission of an idea of service and 
the most effective sales agent you can possibly 
have is a better, clearer, more comprehensive 
conception of just what your client needs and 
why he needs it, for if your conception is clear 
and comprehensive, you will transmit it in such 
a way as to bring it into sharp focus in the 
mind of the man you are selling. It is plain 
that the transmission of such ideas is an 
integral service in itself and in transmitting 
them you cannot fail to serve as you sell, and 
it follows, as a matter of logic, that you will 
also sell as you serve. 

If one considers these facts and at the same 
time considers the interdependence of insur- 
ance protection and provable appraisal service, 
one gains a better conception of the interde- 
pendence of each profession from both a sales 
and service point of view. 

Consider, if you will, that insurance under- 
writing exists primarily because of the exist- 
ence of value and that appraisal service exists 
because of the self-same reason. Some sixty- 
five million policyholders, or approximately 
two-thirds of our citizenship, give you and the 
members of your profession what amounts to 
an annual vote of confidence, in that they ask 
you as individuals to assist them in the protec- 
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tion of billions of dollars’ worth of property 
values. The protection that your policies afford 
does not protect a building and its contents, it 
protects the value of a building and its con- 
tents, and when this value is not accurately 
determined the protection afforded by your poli- 
cies is in direct ratio to the element of error 
involved in establishing such values. This error 
is continuously compounded in most cases by 
the failure to adjust the basic coverage to 
conform to constantly fluctuating market costs, 
and the result is that the policyholder is 
perpetually over or under insuted, as the case 
may be. If you are to serve as you sell, if 
you each bear your proportionate share of the 
responsibility that these sixty-five million pol- 
icyholders have placed upon you, it is obvious 
that the accurate, authoritative 
determination of property value becomes a 


continuous, 


matter of real interest and importance to you, 
and the process of selling as you serve may 
well begin right here. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not come in 
contact with policyholders who, apparently, 
have not grasped the fact that insurance pro- 
tects the value of property and not the brick 
and steel itself. Changing values may have left 
them over or under-insured months ago but 
they have gone serenely on, gambling against 
the potentialities of disaster, or with the more 
or less subconscious thought that you, their in- 
surance agent, would take care of them if they 
were in danger of loss. Scarcely a day passes 
that we do not have contact with the older 
generation of property owners who are insured 
on the basis of their investment in property. 








FIRE 


Hardly a day passes that we do not have 
contact with policyholders who carry coinsur- 
ance and yet have failed to adjust their insur- 
ance in accordance with the plain and simple 
provisions of their coinsurance clause. I am 
mentioning these matters to bring out the re- 
action that we, outside of your profession, ob- 
serve. It is true that many of your clients 
may refuse to forget that you make your liv- 
ing by selling insurance and discount your 
recommendation as a consequence. ‘But back 
of this is a confidence in you, individually, that 
comes to the surface on the slightest provoca- 
tion, a confidence that brushes aside all sus- 
picion of self-serving, a confidence that pre- 
supposes complete devotion to their interests 
and incidentally, gentlemen, a confidence that 
is both a certification of service well rendered 
in the past and an inspiration for service in 
the future. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SERVICE 

There can be no doubt that while we share 
with you the responsibility for a dual service, 
the primary responsibility is placed upon you 
since your recommendation regarding insurance 
and its attendant problems is followed in a 
majority of cases. It is not within our 
province, as appraisers, to direct the placing 
of insurance or to decide the multitude of ques- 
tions arising therefrom. Our service is con- 
fined solely to property analysis and to the 
determination of provable and disinterested 
values. It is designed and carried forward to 
assist you to classify and protect the value of 
a composite property and in telling you some 
thing of the process by which true property 
values are determined, and something of the 
hazard involved in a departure from such prac- 
tice, I hope to furnish you with facts that will 
enable you to better serve your public and 
that will at the same time increase our oppor 
tunity to serve our public and yourselves. 

One of the first points to be driven home 
to all concerned is that there is no graduated 
scale of quality in appraisal service. An ap- 
praisal is either provable or it is worthless. 
This automatically draws a sharp dividing lin« 
between provable value and opinion values. 
Opinion values are those that are predicated 
on any kind of property analysis other that 
a record of the quantity and quality of. mate- 
rials and labor, entering into the property, 
priced from actual current quotations, and 
depreciated in accordance with known facts 
There is an infinite variety of degrees of qual 
ity in opinion values. The best of them only 
serve to define the degree of speculation and 
consequent hazard. They range the entire 
scale of quality from expert, intelligent esti- 
mates to genuine, earnest guesses. 


Accuracy NECESSAR 

The question naturally arises, “Are they not 
good enough for 
sonalily, I know of no average purpose, wh 


average purposes?” Per 


it is desirable to know values, where a possibil- 
ity of 40 per cent gross error is “good enough” 
and opinion values are subject to this hazard. 
The reasons supporting this statement may be 
generally stated as follows: 


THE SPECTAIO“N 


AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL 


First—The physical and mental limitations 
of the individual. 

Second.—The physical characteristics of a 
composite property that preclude the use of ab- 
stract principles, engineering formulas, etc., in 
determining provable values. 

It is obvious that an opinion value can be 
no better than the experience, judgment and 
The 
developments of our national life for the last 


capacity of the individual who gives it. 


thirty years have been so intensive and varied 
that an average, well 
be spent in travel and study to assimilate the 
There 


mature lifetime could 


facts developed in any five-year period. 
is no literature sufficiently definite and applic- 
able and no clearing house for the knowledge 


that the appraiser must have in order to know 





ATTEN SL LBL IE 
H. G. BaLpwin 


intimately and authoritatively the details of 
various types of property, their economic util- 
ity, their expectancy of life, ete., and to be 
able to prove his knowledge before a bar of 
critical minds. The only alternative is group 
observation and analysis with a central clear- 
ing house for the recording and storing of the 
results of such observation, an organization 
euided by men who are working with conscious 
direction and unswerving purpose to eliminate 
guesswork regardless of cost, to check, con- 
eliminate individual idiosyncrasy and 
Such 


data, accumulated over a period of years, by 


trol, or 
to build on facts and nothing but facts. 


trained observers may be used to assay theory, 


speculation and personal opinion regarding 
debatable 
those 
authority. Visualize the number of property 
and the data that the 


handling of over four million dollars’ worth of 


points in property valuation and 


enables who possess it to speak with 


units accumulate from 
property values every business day and some 
conception may be gained of the evidence that 
single organization may accommodate in a 
year’s operation. 
second 
There are but 


deals with 
few short cuts and no 


The reason property 


analysis. 
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alternatives in the process of determining proy. 
able values. No engineering formula ever 
devised will comprehend the peculiarities of 
individual properties even in the same industry. 
It has long been and still is a common prac. 
tice to estimate building values by applying a 
given unit price of the square foot area or 
cubic contents of a building. The factor of 
error involved in such a process may be easily 
approximated. Let us take for example a brick 
mill construction building one hundred feet }y 
one hundred feet square, one story and base. 
ment. Let us assume a cost of $15,000 or 
$1.50 per square foot. Apply this to a building 
built at the same time under identical cond}. 
tions as regards quality and price of material 
and efficiency of labor and supervision, the only 
difference being that the second building ‘ 
fifty feet wide by two hundred feet long. Both 
buildings contain exactly the same square foot 
area but there will be a variation of nearly 2; 
per cent in their actual cost. This will be 
due to the fact that the second building has 
one hundred more lineal feet of brick wall 
than the first building. This additional brick 
wall the added factors of 
foundations, windows and other openings with 
their brick arch work and stone sills, factors 
of safety and floor loads and the contractor's 
overhead and profit on the whole. This is only 
one of the hazards. 


will also carry 


ELEMENTS OF VALUE 

If the elements responsible for value in the 
square building are broken down into their 
constituent parts, we find that, among other 
elements, brick constitutes 8.30 per cent of the 
total cost, lumber, 15.12 per cent; labor, 20.15 
per cent; mill work, 9.66 per cent; etc. In the 
rectangular building percentages will not hold 
to the same ratio, because the difference in the 
shape of the building with its additional brick 
wall, will require more brick, more labor and 
more mill work; and since the basic prices of 
these materials constantly varying the 
hazard is multiplied. Since 1920, considering 
prices all over the United States, brick has 
decreased in value approximately 23 per cent, 
lumber and mill work about 30 per cent, while 
labor has increased about to per cent, and labor 
efficiency in the building trades about 20 per 
cent. What is impossible in the case of build- 
impossible in the case of 
machinery and equipment. Individual experi- 
ence may indicate that the average cost of 
modern power plant installations is $20 pet 
horsepower of capacity, but cold analysis of 
the costs of hundreds of power plant installa- 
tions indicates a variation of as much as 30 
per cent in such findings. Estimates of value 
on barrel production of flour mills prop- 
erties and cement and salt plants indicate as 
ereat a variation, and no short cut that will 
satisfy the demand for facts has ever been 
devised that will determine the value of pipe 
and pipe fittings, wiring, furniture and fixtures, 
dies, jigs, tools and the other items of equip- 
ment usually found around an average plant. 

These facts make it very evident that with- 
out definite analysis by proven methods of the 
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based 
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basic elements entering into specilic properties 
the establishing of provable values is impossible. 
Do you feel that such methods are good 
enough? Is there any merit or economy in in- 
curring a hazard of 40 per cent when for less 
per cent the detailed provable facts are 


than I 
Books of account are commonly 


obtainable? 
resorted to as a means of determining values 


for insurance. In this connection the experi- 
ence of the taxpayers in searching their books 
jor invested capital for income and excess 
profits tax purposes was a revelation to most 
of us. Failure to record investment, failure 
to capitalize capital expenditure by charging 
plant additions to expense and excessive 
depreciation, written off in the interests of con- 
servatism, all conspired to exact a heavy toll 
from American industry. Books of account are 
intended to be the financial history of a busi- 
ness and as such they record the investment in 
property if they are properly carried forward 
but in no sense of the term are they property 
records. They do not count the thousands of 
brick and tons of steel; they state the price paid 
therefor as of a certain date and fluctuating 
market prices are constantly nullifying their 
usefulness as records of property. We can 
safely add to the $500,000,000 fire loss last year 
several millions more in uninsured capital in- 
vestment that was charged to expense and that 
was not considered when estimating insurable 
values, and several millions more in unexpired, 
useful, life of destroyed property, insured on 
a basis of excessively depreciated value and 
compensated for accordingly. 

In talking with your client these facts will 
enable you to help him to avoid many of the 
mistakes that carry potentialities of loss to 
him. For our part, we cannot sell appraisal 
service without indirectly selling insurance. A 
considerable portion of a rather extensive ad- 
vertising campaign is devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of facts relative to changing price levels 
and their effect on insurable values, a graphic 
illustration of the operations of coinsurance 
and other matters of like interest. We hope 
that they will sell appraisals; there is but little 
doubt that they will help to sell insurance. 
We have in mind the necessity of making prov- 
able appraisal service an economic possibility 
for everyone who needs it, and are working 
faithfully toward that end. We are bending 
every effort to make and summarize appraisals 
to harmonize perfectly with the insurance forms 
which you prepare and are organized and 
equipped to carry out your specilic instruction 
in special cases where the form is unusual 
complicated. 
years will see a radical change in the attitude 


We are positive that the next few 


ot property owners regarding their property. 
We are on the threshold of a new industrial 
ra, an intensive competitive era, in which the 





dav of small things may no longer be despised. 
The change is taking place right now, forced 
hy the economic evolution arising from condi- 
tions incident to the world war. Low cost 
Property is being exhausted and replaced 
high-cost property, and the process is creating 
an enormous respect for the value that property 
can represent. Insurance protection will be 


THE SPECTATOR 


Co-operative Agency 


By J. W. 


\dvertising Manager, Hartford Fire 


\t a recent meeting of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. J]. W. Longnecker, 
advertising manager of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn., gave an 
interesting talk concerning the co-operative ad- 
vertising program for fire insurance agents 
which is being carried on by that company. 
The idea was conceived as the result of a Pull- 
man car conversation, during which a New 
York banker expressed himself as follows: “In- 
surance needs advertising and needs it badly. 
Do you know that business men are sold to the 
idea of insurance but they are not sold to in- 
surance men.” 

This led directly to the thought that it is 
the local agent who needs to be sold to the pub- 
lic, and Mr. Longnecker went on to point out 
what a study of the situation would develop. 
Ile said: 

You will find literally hundreds of groups of 
men, each group representing an industry or a 
service, struggling for better understanding and 
for recognition—fighting for a chance to be 
permitted to meet some human need. Some of 
these men will succeed and others will fail. 
3ut as the struggles, successes and failures are 
studied, analyzed and considered with an open 
and enquiring mind, vou will find a natural re- 
sistance to all new ideas, because “people are 
‘down’ on things they are not ‘up’ on.” 


A SINGLE Way Out 

The people you depend upon tor your suc- 
cess are just like other people. You are deal- 
ing with a trait of human nature. The human 
mind simply cannot accept the unknown. 

“Tenorance is the curse of God: knowledge 
the wings wherewith we fly to heaven + 
said Shakespeare, and experienced salesmen will 
tell you that when people know that you are 
in business and that you are making money, 
but do not understand what you do for them, 
they are suspicious of you and your business. 

Being from Missouri, the owners of prop- 
erty in this State must be educated so they will 
know what you can do to serve them. As in- 
surance agents you have not been singled out to 
travel a road any harder or longer than many 
other business men pass over. Some have gone 
before you and others will have to follow. 

Tt has taken a long time to seek out a path 
to popular favor, and to look into the by-ways 
and detours. But always the road comes back 
to one broad highway—a single way out. That 
way is by a public opinion obtained through the 
advertising columns of the local newspapers. 

THREE Series oF Ans AVAILABLE 

When the opportunity to create advertising 

From an address before the Missouri Association 
of Insurance Agents, September 5. 
ereater demand than ever before because of 
this increased respect for property dollars, and 
appraisal service will be in greater demand in 
order that these property dollars may he accu- 

itely counted. Until American industry can 
to the 


1 
; 


marshal its resources and adjust itself 
new order it will be a time of stress. Small 
profit and small losses will mean more than 
ever before. Sales advantage will, to a large 
extent, be narrowed down to the personal ser- 
vice that we are prepared to give to our clients. 
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Adv ertising 


LONGNECKER ak 


Insurance Company 


came, it was with but little realization of what 
the task meant. 

It took a full six months to get the first 
twelve advertisements ready for use; to write 
the copy, get illustrations drawn, to lay out the 
display, and have cuts and electros made. 

It was necessary to decide what insurance 
agents did as a service to the public. The copy 
and illustrations had to picture this work in 
an interesting way. 

And in the writing of these advertisements it 
became increasingly important to remember 
always that the hurried reader of a paper had 
not been educated and so was not interested in 
insurance, or insurance agents. That copy was 
always competing with the call of the open 
road to the man with a car, the movies, high- 
priced writers of fiction or feature in the next 
column, the radio, and attractions such as we 
eather under the expressive name of jazz. 

It would be fatal to forget that each and 
every other advertiser in a paper was beckon- 
ing by word and picture to the reader to look— 
and read. This advertising had to meet the 
competition of all other advertising for atten- 
tion, in the only possible way—by layout or 
illustration and by type display that would be 
different, yet would not be freakish. It was 
necessary to plan advertisements big enough to 
make themselves seen. 


A Few REsutts 

To date a record has been made of the use 
of the kind of advertising we are discussing in 
thirty-five cities during the first six months of 
1924, paying no attention now to scores of cases 
run in 1922 and 1923. 

The papers used by these groups of local 
agents have a circulation of over 1,101,860 in 
cities having a combined population of over 
3,000,000, so multiplying the one-time circula- 
tion by the number of advertisements 14,324,180 
messages have been printed, and that means 
many more people have had a chance to learn 
something about insurance. 

And in many cases, particularly Boston and 
3altimore, the newspapers are using this ad- 
vertising as the basis of a good-will drive to 
hack up somewhat different advertising done by 
groups of agents. 

Tt would not be wholly proper to ask agents 
who represent many companies for a report on 
the amount of traceable business that has re- 
sulted. 

If vou go into a campaign, however, and ex- 
pect to judge its value by the number of people 
who say, “I saw your ad. in the paper,” you 
will be disappointed. 

But there is one very tangible result. Never 
was there a time when the newspapers and 
magazines carried so much frank, fair, help- 
ful news about insurance. 

Magazines like Forbes, Nation’s Business, 
System, Collier's, and many others are putting 
good writers to work on insurance, all of which 
is aiding you in vour endeavors to get a better 
understanding. 

Newspapers that not long ago never men- 
tioned insurance except to howl for lower rates 
+ damn somehody or some company are seek- 
ing good, legitimate news and are making 
sound editorial comment. 


ra) 


—Satt Lake City, Utan, September 9.—A cig- 
arette smoker at the Rodeo held in this city on Fri- 
day was responsible for the firing of the grandstand 
and menacing the lives of 10,000 people. The prop- 
erty loss was over $50,000. The promoters of the 
round-up were insured against all losses at Lloyds of 


london. 
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How to Hold Sprinklered Risk Lines 


By E. 


J. 


PHILLIPS 


Vice-President, The Phillips Company 


The problem of automatic sprinkler installa- 
tion is tremendously one for solution by the 
local agent, as the system under which the stock 
insurance is conducted to-day is competitive 
both and without. Unless the 
agent, therefore, becomes a sprinkler advocate, 


from within 
and so forestalls competition, his business con- 
tains a vulnerable element 
lines may disappear overnight. 

It is a demonstrated fact that until quite re- 
cently comparatively few local agents interested 


and his choicest 


themselves to any great extent in proposing 
automatic They 
have considered the introduction of sprinklers 
a form of competition to be met as the risks 
themselves are equipped. 
also that one type of agent who by no stretch 
of language could be truthfully described as 
alert or progressive, actually has opposed the 
introduction of sprinklers because of the fact 
that admittedly they reduce commissions. This 
is not to be wondered at when we recall that 
scarcely more than twenty years ago, some of 
the stock company officials, now avidly seeking 
this business, were talking about 
as “devices of the devil”—instruments proposed 
solely for a reduction in rates. 


sprinkler protection. rather 


It must be believed 


sprinklers 


I am glad to be able to say, however, that 
this type of non-progressive agent is rapidly 
disappearing from the horizon. We now ob- 
serve more and more agents taking a deep in- 
terest in the so-called protected lines of insur- 
ance. We see them recognizing the economies 
of automatic extinction and its good effect on 
We see them recog- 
nizing that in their proposing this protection 
to their clients, they are actually insuring their 
own expirations. 


the welfare of the nation. 


GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS 

Let us see what some of the human wants 
are in connection with automatic sprinklers. In 
1921 there were installed in the United States 
and Canada 1,756,000 sprinklers ; 
more than that in 1922 and a great deal more 
in 1923 than 1922; 1924 there will be 
installed in the United States and Canada ap- 
3,500,c00 sprinklers. The 
mum number of square feet per sprinkler is 
60; the maximum is 100. 


a great many 
and in 


proximately mini- 
Taking an average 
of 80 square feet per sprinklers, this means 
there will be 240,000,000 square feet of factory 
and mercantile space equipped with automatic 
sprinklers in 1924. 

I have made careful inquiries regarding an 
estimate as to the insurable value per square 
foot. On the mercantiles it about $8; 
and the factory space less. 


runs 
Taking an aver- 
age of $6 we have, roughly speaking, about $1,- 


500,C00,000 of insurance that will change from 


the unprotected lines to the so-called “sprink 
_ From an address delivered to-day before the Na 
tional Associaticn of Insurance Agents in session at 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


lered” lines during 1924. 

You cannot make me believe that local agents 
are not interested in such figures; that this 
whole problem of sprinkler protection is not 
primarily a first consideration with them, for 
if the ratios of this protection continue to in- 
crease in anything like thé proportions attained 
during the last ten years, there will not be a 
local office in the United States that does not 
feel its effect. 

The way this protected business is now be- 
ing handled, and has in the past been handled, 
tends to delocalize and divert it. By that I 
mean that the equipment of a risk with auto- 
matic sprinklers tends to take it from the hands 
of the local agents and to put it in the hands of 
large brokers in large cities. In addition to 
this, the tendency is to divert the business from 
stock companies to mutuals and reciprocals. 

Why should this be true? 
show you so clearly that there can be no ques- 
tion about your attitude in the matter as a pro- 
your own expirations which, of 
course, and in the last analysis, means the 


I believe I can 


tection to 


preservation of this rapidly growing business 
to stock companies. 


WuHueErE Does THE AGENT CoME IN? 

At the present moment it is no concern of 
ours how this subject of sprinkler installation 
has been introduced to your client. He may 
have seen an advertisement illustrating the pro- 
tection to be secured through automatic sprink- 
lers. He may have heard of the feeling of 
security that installations have brought to some 
The 


may have come to him through the examina- 


large manufacturer or mercantiler. idea 
ton of the plant of some competitor who, per- 
chance is selling more cheaply than he can. It 
may have been introduced to him through some 
large brokerage office which may or may not 
combine financing with insurance. It may have 
come from some mutual or reciprocal salesman, 
specializing in equipped risks and ready to take 
advantage of every opportunity to suggest such 
protection; or it may have reached him direct 
from some sprinkler salesman. 

The fact remains that the subject of auto- 
matic sprinklers is actually under consideration 
by your client, who, as a successful business 
10t be doing his duty either to 


man, would 


himself or to his stockholders, did he not give 
full consideration to all of the economies and 
satisfactions that are certain to come with the 
protection of the property under his direction 
and the safeguarding of the lives of his work- 
men. 

In the consideration of automatic sprinklers 
the perplexities that come to the manufacturer 
or mercantiler are manifold. In fact, they are 
worse than that. He buys an automatic sprink- 
ler system but once in a lifetime. It is some- 
thing he has had no experience with whatever ; 
something that must be installed to perfection 
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if it is properly to protect his growing bysj. 
ness and become a permanent improvement, 
Entwined with this element is the yery 
decided advantage accruing to him of lower 
rates of fire insurance. Have I made it clear 
that this is a very important matter to this 
owner? Think of it! It protects his property 
forever, is very expensive to install and yet 
in a very few years it will pay for itself jp 
actual savings and henceforth become a good 


investment. 


Tue Wronc KIND OF SERVICE 

It is during the consideration of a formal 
proposition that the local agent may or may not 
he called in—even when he is called in he may 
he so flabbergasted that the only service he has 
to offer is the suggestion that his client secure 
bids from other sprinkler companies. Obvious 
as is this suggestion, nevertheless it is a proper 
one, even though it increase the perplexities 
of the man proposing to install the system, 

Let us say that one-half dozen sprinkler com- 
panies bid—each submits his own plan based 
on specifications—no two of them are alike— 
each has been approved by the State rating 
authorities—all have their advantages. This 
puts it up to the manufacturer to analyze the 
various proposals to see which is best—in this 
work the local agent is generally valueless. The 
various proposals submitted may vary, and do 
vary, tremendously in the amount of labor and 
material they are going to furnish. For in- 
stance, one contractor agrees to do the digging 
and backfilling for the underground pipe—an- 
other asks the owner to do it—either way is 
approved by the underwriters having jurisdic- 
tion. The same question arises regarding the 
foundations for the gravity tank, foundations 
for the pump, the city connection, whether it 
shall be brought to the curb or inside the build- 
ing wall—I could go on almost indefinitely. It, 
literally, would take a Philadelphia lawyer to 
straighten this out—I have seen very keen buy- 
ers totally “at sea” trying to determine which 

the best proposition for them. 

It is possible that the owner becomes so dis- 
eusted with the lack of service on the part of 
the local upon whom he has depended 
and with what he views as the unreasonable 
demands of the bureau manager representing 


agent 


the stock companies that he turns over his 
whole line to some large broker to co-ordinate, 
or to mutuals or reciprocals—frequently, he 
turns the whole matter over to an architect to 
prepare uniform specifications in order that they 
may receive intelligent competitive bids—in 
other words, he pays an architect 5 per cent 
commission for co-ordinating the rules of the 
stock companies—all of this must point out t0 
you the necessity of your making the original 
suggestion for automatic sprinkler protection 
and then seeing to it that he has the proper 
kind of service in securing the sprinkler quota- 
tions. 


Wuat THE AGENT CouLtp Do ; 
Suppose the local agent has proposed to his 
client that he sprinkler his plant—when the 
owner says “What is the procedure?” he advises 
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the companies maintaining sprinkler depart- 
ments—he tells him that they will have 
ngineers visit the property, discuss the matter 
of protection with him from the standpoint of 
insurance and protection (not from the stand- 
point of how much pipe and fittings they can 
get into the place) all without any expense or 
obligation to him, that they will make the plan, 
have it approved and furnish him with one- 
half dozen copies of uniform specifications in 
order that he may receive competitive bids in 


€ 


a business-like way. 

Your companies have set up expensive 
machinery and splendid organizations perfected 
for undertaking the very service which you 
must suggest to your clients, once you have sold 
him the idea of protection. If there is finan- 
cing, so-called, to be done, you will find cor- 
porations willing to undertake the work in co- 
operation with you—not against you. 

Above all, by being forehanded, you will have 
assured your client a complete job in the pro- 
tection of his property. Trained engineers will 


AND CASUALTY 
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without expense or obligation prepare a sprink- 
ler plan from the standpoint of absolute pro- 
tection—not a mere rate reducer or purely for 
the sale of so much “pipe and fittings.” 

I do not believe it my 
knowledge that an agent has lost a line where 
he, himself, proposed to an owner the installa- 


has ever come to 


tion of automatic sprinklers. 


Just the reverse is often the case. The manu- 
facturer feels himself so deeply in your debt, 
so pleased with your service, that he entrusts 
you with the handling of all his insurance lines. 
Viewed from this angle, the agent who recom- 
mends the installation of automatic sprinklers 
is not only building his own business while 
performing a genuine agency service but is as 
well helping to solidify the whole fabric that 


underlies the American Agency System. 


And in the last analysis he is performing a 
public service in helping to reduce the enormous 
fire toll of the country with its huge sacrifice 
of life. 


Aceident and Health Underwriting 


3y F. M. Ferrer 
Vice-President, Mutual Life Insurance Company of Illinois 


“Present Day Underwriting Practices” was 
the topic of an address of F. M. Feffer, vice- 
president, Mutual Life of Illinois, before the 
meeting of the Health and Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference, in session the first three days of 
this week at Chicago. Mr. Feffer has been con- 
nected with the business for a number of years, 
as an agent first and later as a company execu- 
He spoke of his early experiences in the 
agency field. At that time the accident and 
health policies were much simpler than at pres- 
ent but, accordingly to Mr. Feffer, quite as easy 
to sell and much less entangling to the company. 
He went on to describe the competitive condi- 
tions which have gradually brought about in- 


tive. 


creasing complications in the policies until at 
the present time they are full of “frills.” He 
regards most of these as unnecessary from the 
point of view of the demand, but are wholly 
necessary from the competitive point of view. 
Continuing he said: 

You will all agree with me that  mer- 
chandising accident and health insurance is on 
a seller’s market rather than on a buyer’s. The 
buyer or prospect buys what the seller offers, 
even to-day. Especially was this true up until 
five years ago. The buyer bought what you 
offered him and was just as content then with 
his policy, which gave some measure of pro- 
tection to the company. as he is with the pres- 
ent policy which gives him all the best of it. 

Speaking for my company, it has always 
heen our practice to furnish as liberal protec- 
tion for the premium charged as possible con- 
sistent with good business principles and safety 
to the company. We endeavor to get our agents 
to sell the policies we issue, frankly telling them 
that regardless of what the other companies are 
doing we are always going to collect premiums 
which we consider adequate in so far as can be 
determined from our present limited experience, 
and we have succeeded in doing this to a cer- 
tam degree. But I frankly confess that we 
are doing things to-day and incorporating fea- 
Accident 
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tures in our policies against our best judgment, 
and competition has forced us to do it. Per- 
haps we will be accused of not being aggressive, 
of in fact being reactionery, but we believe 
that it is better to be called reactionery and 
build a solid and financially sound company 
than to try and keep up with the procession. 


[ remember distinctly when life-time for 
illness was first written. It was while I was 
yet an agent. I wasn’t at all alarmed, nor did 
my production suffer. I never sold a_ policy 


paying ‘for life, and got along very nicely. 
After I became more intimately connected with 
my company I fought against introducing this 
feature into our policies, but—competition 
forced us to do it. You will never make me 
believe that popular demand forced the issue. 
Tt was eagerness for business. The general 
public was entirely satished to receive indemnity 
for fifty-two weeks until we pointed out the 
way. And for the companies, the way has be- 
come rockier right along. Increase in moral 
hazard, weakened physical hazard, tremendous 
increase in automobile fatalities, adverse and 
unjust legislation and courts haven’t been suc- 
cessful in calling a halt in the mad race for 
supremacy. In the eyes of the salesman it has 
been an open field for the company which gave 
the most for the least and paid the biggest com- 


missions. Where it will end I challenge you 
to predict. 
CHANGE IN SIGHT 
To-day there is a ray of sunshine. We are 


beginning to take stock, we are scrutinizing our 
own business more closely, we are coming to 
the realization that there must be a stopping 
place if we are to survive. And the first step 
in the right direction has been taken by some 
of the companies. They have ceased paying 
life-time for illness, they are pushing the 
elimination period in health coverage. Just 
two of the many changes, reactionery if you 
wish, which in my opinion will come eventually. 

Perhaps you have gained the impression that 
I am not in favor of full coverage insurance, 
that I am interested only in my company and 
not in the public which we all serve. Not at 
all. But I believe we can best serve them by 
issuing policies fair to the assured and safe 
to the companies. Full coverage? Yes, but 
only when we know what full coverage costs, 
only when we have ceased guessing and base 
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Until then, 


our rates on proven experience. 
sate 


let's be in our underwriting practices 
rather than sorry. 


Taking Care of Vacation Hazards 


As a result of carelessness and thoughtless- 
suffers tre- 
Precau- 
are 


ness of vacationists, our Nation 
mendously in fire waste each summer. 
tions which otherwise would be heeded 
often discarded momentarily in the hurry of 
departure and the excitement of unusual sur- 
roundings encountered during the vacation 
period. 

How carefully do you provide for the safety 
of your home during your absence? A resident 
of one of our largest cities experienced a fire 
because he forgot to turn off his electric lights 
The bulbs had 


ignited 


when he left for his vacation. 
been covered with flimsy netting which 
a few hours later. <A pilot light left burning 
and a gas leak from an improper connection is 
another common cause of explosion and fire. 
In order to eliminate such hazards a careful 
survey of the house is therefore important be- 
fore leaving for a vacation. 

A majority of 
where their safety is dependent to a large ex- 


vacationists stay at hotels 
tent upon the actions of other guests and em- 
ployees. As protection against fire is not always 
given the consideration it deserves, it is a wise 
practice immediately to determine the means of 
emergency exit from your room. Decide for 
yourself and your family your course of pro- 
cedure; panic frequently removes reason. Se- 
cure accommodations as near the ground floor 
as possible and where exit facilities are with- 
in reach. 

Thousands of persons spend their vacations 
in summer cottages or camps. The use of fire 
places in summer cottages is quite common. 
Satisfactory screens should be supplied and all 
fires should be extinguished before leaving the 
premises. Papers and all extra supplies of wood 
should be stored at a safe distance from the 
flame. As there is always danger of heavy 
draught from open doors, it is wise to screen 
the chimney so that no sparks or flying brands 
may alight upon the roof or surroundings of 
the cottage. 

Many whe ordinarily use gas or electricity 
for cooking are compelled by circumstances to 
use oil or gasoline stoves during vacations. 
Too much caution cannot be exercised in know- 
ing how to handle these devices properly. Such 
appliances may be made almost foolproof and 
yet an amateur may experience serious results 
with them. A few important rules to users of 
gasoline or kerosene lamps or stoves are as 
follows: 

a. Always fill these devices by daylight out- 
side of the cottage or camp. 

b. Store your supply of oil or gasoline out- 
side. 

c. Keep lamps away from curtains or simi- 
lar furnishings, 

d. Do not leave lamps or stoves 
when absent from the cottage or camp. 


e. Supply electric flashlights for emergency 


burning 


purposes. 
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Insurance Taxation 


By James L. Mappen 


Manager, Insurance Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Prior to the World War, the Federal debt 
amounted to about a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars. With the entrance of America into the 
war, there immediately arose an urgent need 
for more money. The Revenue Act of 1917 
was intended to help provide these funds. Busi- 
ness gladly paid these taxes, which were neces- 
sary to help win the war. 

The 1918 Revenue Act was an improvement 
over the acts of 1916 and 1917, which it re- 
placed. Individuals and partnerships were re- 
lieved from the excess protits tax, the deduc- 
tion of losses in transactions not directly con- 
nected with trade or business 
and the limitation on the reduction of 
upon indebtedness removed, 

We find in the 1921 Revenue Act the policy 
and premium taxes abolished but the tax on net 


were allowed, 


interest 


corporate income increased from 10 per cent to 
121% per cent in excess of the credits provided 
the law. In addition, beginning with 
1922, the excess profits tax was repealed and 
surtax rates were slightly reduced. The Na- 
tional Chamber had been active in advocating 
the abolition of the excess profits tax. 

Through government economies, the 
debt which in August 1919 reached approxi- 
mately $26,597,000,000 was reduced by Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, to $21,916,0c0,000. As little relief 
given directly to income taxpayers, 
Mellon’s tax reduction proposal re- 
immediately favorable reaction from 
This 
responsible to a very great extent for the 19024 
Revenue Act. 

In the event the same amount of 


under 


e ee 
Feder dal 


had been 
Secretary 
ceived an 


the citizens throughout the country. was 


1 
reduction 


had been proposed by him in indirect taxes it 


is questionable whether such tremendously 
active interest in tax relief would have been 
aroused. The income tax is a direct tax. 


Everyone who pays it knows he is paying it. 
With direct taxation we have a keener, 
active and more intelligent interest in govern- 
ment Direct taxation 
efficiency in governmental operation and lower 
expenditures. 

The various national political parties realize 
the importance of further 
and particularly consideration of indirect taxes. 
Each of their platforms contains some plant 
which deals with 
from one read: 

“Progressive tax reduction should he 
plished through tax reform. It should not be 
confined to less than 4,000,000 of citizens 
who pay direct taxes, but is the right of more 
than 100,000,000 who are daily paying their 
Congress 
has in the main confined its work to tax r 
duction. The matter of tax 
settled and is equally essential. 

“We pledge ourselves to the progressive re- 


more 
makes for 


operation. 


taxation treatment 


Federal taxation. Txtracts 


accom- 


our 


taxes through their living expenses. 
reform is still un 
An address given 


Health and Accident 
sion at Chicago 


September 9, 1924, before the 
Underwriters Conf i 


ference in s¢ 


duction of taxes of all the people as rapidly as 
may be done with due regard for the essential 
expenditures of the Government administered 
with rigid economy, and to place our tax sys- 
tem on a sound, peace-time basis.” 

Another states: “We oppose the so-called 
nuisance taxes, sales taxes, and all other forms 
of taxation that unfairly shift to the consumer 
the burdens of taxation.” A third promises 
repeal of nuisance taxes on consumption. 

From the standpoint of policyholders, there 
was a constant increase in the amount of Fed- 
1915 through I920 
insurance. Using 


eral taxes imposed from 
and _ health 
[915 as a base and assigning it an index figure 
of 100, the peak reached in 1920 was 1470: 


upon accident 


BUS ister cb 6 vere Serene aseinrs wis Araneae 100 
POLO paisaaetinccsGad eames 88 
AS aise eas ac as ox casn naw. sates meats 108 
MTS ssc diy cdvsier di eriretaire ica ds atypia’ MMeracs 771 
BOBS oor sree ciptsie Sie wid Ree SIS S Suderns 1,000 
TIN 2O ios tas ie aise © ececavg- 4,000 SRS 1,470 
WO are eiarniapssetermeuentevaws asi eainre.vi6 ane 1,329 
LGC 2 scc.ceiosepiaciiereca paws opawd 402 
DAO sa: rigid Gipiin: Wig 8 SL Bhi RRL AE 351 


Compare this with the general taxes collected 
by the Federal government, which were about 
four and three-quarters times greater in 1920 
than in 1917 and three and a half times greater 
in 1922 than in 1917. 

The decrease indicated above in Federal taxes 
which began in 1921 was due to the changes 
Act of 1921. Although the 
husiness depression about that time affected the 


in the Revenue 
income and profits of many lines of business 
tended 
taxes, this was not the case with the accident 


and therefore toward lower Federal 


and health companies. Their income was ap- 
proximately the same in 1920 and 1921 and it 
increased slightly in 1922. 

Although much attention has already been 
given Iederal taxes, they require more before 
a thoroughly equitable and peace-time basis is 
well as all forms of 


reached. Insurance as 


business has a direct interest in this. 


Tax-Exempt SECURITIES 

One of the most important taxation prob- 
lems to-day is caused by the issuance of tax- 
exempt securities. The total amount of inter- 
est bearing tax-exempt securities on December 
31, 1922, was about $31,921,000,000. About one- 
third of these were held by business corpora- 
tions. The insurance companies owned over 
$2,c00,000,000 of them. Individuals whose tax- 
able income for 1922 exceeded $10,000, accord- 
ing to the Federal Trade Commission, held over 
individual 


held 


$4,450,000,000 and other taxpayers 


or eleemosynary — institutions $16,770,- 
000,000. 

about $22,- 
the 
government and the tax-exempt interest there- 
from is reported to amount to more than $943,- 


000,000 a year. The Federal Trade Commission 


Of these securities 


183,00c,000 have been 


tax-exempt 


issued by Federal 


reports that of the remaining wholly tax free 
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bonds $74,345,000 were issued by the United 
States possessions, $949,873,000 by the varioys 
States and territories, nearly $7,773,000,000 by 
counties, municipalities, school districts and 
other local governments, while $641,208.00 
were issued by the various land banks, The 
wholly tax free interest from the States and 
territories amounted to about $42,000,000 and 
$338,741,000 for local government obligations, 
The various governmental units, such as coun- 
ties, cities, etc., have issued almost five-sixths 
of all tax-exempt securities if we leave the 
Federal government out of consideration, 

Approximately 85 to 90 per cent of the Fed. 
eral government’s outstanding securities were 
sold to finance the war, while the States floated 
their issues for good roads, soldiers’ bonuses 
and other State purposes. The municipalities 
issued their securities for water supply, streets, 
schools, etc. In other words, the obligations 
of the State and municipal governments were 
assumed in order to improve their respective 
communities for peace-time purposes. 

It has been held by the United States 
Supreme Court that neither Federal nor State 
government has the power to tax the securi- 
ties of the other. It has been argued in some 
circles that various munipicalities have taken 
to. their 
own detriment and that of their posterity. Cases 
have been cited where forty-year bonds were 


advantage of tax-exempt securities 


floated for roads which would not in all prob- 
ability last more than twenty or thirty years, 
If there are enough cases where the cost of 
present conveniences are passed on to the com- 
ing generation, a day of financial reckoning 
will come. 

It behooves those investing reserve or trust 
funds to thoroughly investigate tax-exempt 
securities, especially in view of the tremendous 
rate at which local governments are continv- 
ing to issue them. For the past two years, $2- 
000,000,000 of tax-exempt securities have been 
issued annually. Prior to purchasing  securi- 
ties of this type. it is well to be sure that the 
municipality is not verging on insolvency. In- 
vestors have an excellent opportunity to help 
cities get on a budget basis which properly 
maintained is one of the surest safeguards for 
both the city and investors in their securities. 

As a result of the ability to issue tax-exempt 
securities, the various types of government are 
able to attract money which is necessary for 
industry and commerce. This forces business 
to pay higher rates of interest for money it 
actually needs for development and expansion. 
The rate at which these funds are being with- 
drawn from private enterprise may be gathered 
from the following figures which cover tax- 
exempt bonds of State and local governments 
but do not include monies raised for refunding 
previous issues: 


EOUO is ateis ats otaine- testes pieewiacs $690,000,000 
L010 ROR oe te RRR ge 688,000,000 
NOs; cis taatetsse, cha rsnntay Seana aecees 1,227,000,000 
BOB Sivas aeoarsscveisseegmeatainets 1,110,000,000 


In addition to penalizing private enterprise, 


tax-exempt securities enable those who $0 


desire to evade a national tax which is intended 
to be universal in its application for all in the 
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same income classilications and situations. | In 
view of the surtaxes many people are driven 
to the choice that deprives the government ot 
their proper contributions toward its revenues. 
This of course makes the income tax a pro- 
portionately heavier burden upon those with 
smaller incomes. 

At the last annual meeting of the chamber 
it was unanimously agreed that a “constitu- 
tional amendment should permit non-discrimin- 
atory taxation reciprocally between the Federal 
government and the States on income derived 
from future issues of securities made by pub- 


lic authority.” 


Strate TAXEs 

The forty-eight States in 1922 had a bonded 
debt of over $1,000,000,c00, which is about 100 
per cent more than it was in 1917. In the 
meantime all the State taxes throughout the 
country have increased just about 100 per cent. 
In order to get an idea of the rate of increase 
in the taxation of insurance, let us look at the 
State taxes on health and accident premiums 


by vears with 1915 as base: 


BOE Rise son die scare stersie sl esce eee ess 100 
MERON ares pict crore stoist sie scone nin aim aol ae 103 
Xi paveeamaee es 119 
Io Co een arbre aee tee eerere ser 134 
APRON ar clay ciate alles ee eres 160 
TOS dese Sterile weenie atte area ee 191 
101 eee ee ees erie ere eee gene aa7 
MAIO arg 2S rorreinn eis Oana cinco: atures 248 
<<  SOR Me Tneene 256 


Comparing 1917 and 1922 with the increase in 
the States’ bonded debt and taxes, we find 
while they were increasing Ico per cent, the 
accident and health insurance premium taxes 
were increasing more than 100 per cent and 
continued to increase afterwards. Further- 
more, during 1917 and 1922 State taxes on cor- 
porations generally only increased approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. These figures are based 
upon a premium income of $56,000,000, written 
by companies doing a non-assessment business. 

We have already had material decreases in 
Federal taxes in 1922 and 1923 in response to 
the popular demand. There is a definite need 
for similar action by States and local govern- 
ments. The downward revision of taxes should 
be based upon scientific principles, with 
emphasis upon direct taxation. 

It seems as if the tendency in many States 
is away from direct taxation and toward in- 
direct corporate taxes. Recently I read the 
taxation address of a prominent State execu- 
tive in which the citizens were informed of the 
tremendous corporate taxes which paid for good 
toads and other State functions. 
familiar with the incidence of taxation no doubt 
believed the corporations were paying these 


Those un- 


special imposts. As far as insurance is con- 
cerned, we know these special taxes are legiti- 
mate business expenses and are incorporated 
in the premiums. It is essential to get this in- 
formation to policyholders. The more we can 
do to enlighten them the better it will be for 
all. 

Ohio presents a good illustration of the drift 
toward indirect taxation. A. I. Vorys, a dis- 
tinguished insurance taxation expert of Colum- 
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hus, Ohio, tells us twenty years ago practically 
all of the Ohio State revenue was raised on a 
direct taxation basis. An effort was made to 
reduce the amount of this at that time by excise 
and privilege taxes on corporations. As time 
went on the direct taxes were reduced and the 
other increased. To-day there is no direct 
State taxation on the people in Ohio. The 
State raised over $29,000,000, though, for oper- 
ating purposes in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923. The insurance companies paid more than 
one-eighth. The railroads are also said to have 
contributed one-eighth, so that between insur- 
ance companies and the railroads one-fourth of 
the State taxes of Ohio were paid. Of course 
we all know the consumers are paying these 
taxes and the State is using the insurance busi- 
ness and the railroads as tax collectors. The 
taxes are coming out of the people’s pockets 
just the same but the vast majority of them 
do not know it. 

The taxes paid on real estate by the accident 
and health insurance companies increased from 
a base index of 100 in 1915 to 393 in 1923. The 
rate of increase by years follows: 


IER ccc cteee aged ncumeeeerdets 100 
TOWNE 5 2c siaristlg cen arene tee 120 
PEON GS Sadahutks workw ware dea aaa’ 154 
11), ne Se cc piarieenre near caries 178 
ROR ENeee a. le des ede Pee atin 196 
ots: a. a tela aad eae ap nee eraren a a 22. 
LOA ace baa bine iouae 221 
Oo BORNE Bec re Pe re ere 331 
Be oles ds ts aaa ree ee 393 


The Federal Trade Commission finds the 
States collect about two-fifths of their revenue 
from general property taxes. These increased 
from 1917 to 1922 about 95 per cent. 

Licenses, taxes and fees other than those paid 
to the State Insurance Department have also 
increased since 1915 as the figures for the vari- 
ous years indicate: 


101 OE pene Pine Meee ere Se 100 
SON Ch aera areas ee peut 131 
RO Mare esol ars aise seed well a aie eae wees 154 
AG kt So scene concent iaeatae 149 
RONR  ors cea oe ecxtnne eaeratetondne war eran 150 
BOGOR oo viataiondunisg cee ed ediaicineees 182 
OE io sca cco vrelie nol accinsitenea ee cams 181 
MONE eta ean ieee ea coi aoe ee 144 
ROR Raa crete sai eeden ne ae aan 180 


While there has been a slight wavering within 
the last few years, there was no appreciable 
change in 1923. 

The 1923 health and accident insurance taxa- 
tion figures shows 70.3 per cent for State taxes 
on premiums; 9.1 per cent to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 8.5 per cent for insurance department 
licenses and fees; 7.9 per cent for all other 
licenses, taxes and fees excepting: 4.2 per cent 
for real estate taxes. 


PoLICYHOLDERS’ INTERESTS 

As taxes are a legitimate expense and there- 
fore included in the premium, the insurance 
advisory committee of the National Chamber 
made an intensive investigation of them from 
the policyholder’s standpoint. This was con- 
fined to special taxes and did not deal with 
those paid by insurance in common with other 
forms of business. It found the insurance taxa- 
tion situation in the United States in a very 
chaotic and unscientific condition. 
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Special taxes are levied indirectly upon 
policyholders, far beyond the needs of the in- 
surance departments. It discovered that, using 
1915 as a base and assigning it an index num- 
ber of 100, the State taxes for all forms of in- 
surance through 1922 had increased to 216, 
while the expenses went from 100 in IQI5 to 
149.5: 

Ratio INCREASE OF TAXES AND EXPENSES FROM 
1915 TO 1922 
State Taxes Expenses 
Per Cent Per Cent 


0 er eos 100.00 100.0 
VOIG o oicccral alah are aereens 103.5 94.0 
SY a ee eee 113.0 102.5 
OS 2 ap cary ace ae 134.0 100.5 
i SP eae een 105.0 112.0 
NON sore olacaatereera ars 192.0 129.0 
ROE 6 si:tiincterdaneme 2160.0 149.5 
IO ecawuedtwesue.s 20.0 149.5 


It is interesting to note the 1922 index fig- 
ure for State taxes imposed on accident and 
health insurance is approximately the same as 
that for all forms of insurance combined in 
the same year, 

Out of every dollar paid by policyholders for 
indirect special insurance taxes, this report in- 
dicated that 4.79 per cent was spent for insur- 
ance supervisory service, while the rest was 
used for State functions, such as road build- 
ing, police protection, administrative salaries, 
office equipment and the many other manifold 
expenses of government, none of which appears 
to be so closely linked with insurance as to war- 
rant a special tax on policyholders. 

The Federal income tax law recognizes that 
costs of operation and losses should not be 
taxed, but only the net income which results 
from these operations. When special State 
taxes are levied upon insurance, they apply to 
the funds which are used for operating ex- 
penses and losses. This the advisory committee 
thought was very unfair, so much so that in the 
conclusions it recommended that before pre- 
mium taxes were applied, losses, reinsurance 
and returned premiums, as well as dividends to 
policyholders, should be deducted. 

Quite some emphasis was placed upon the 
‘nequities of the premium tax. The discrimina- 
tion which it causes between policyholders be- 
cause of age or physical condition as well as 
residence in different States was pointed out. 
Various other special taxes imposed upon the 
insurance institution were explained. The cost 
of collection was particularly stressed. This 
of course does not appear in the taxation fig- 
ures, but must be added to them to get a true 
picture. 

We found the premium tax was-a sales tax 
upon gross income. It has to be paid regard- 
less of profits. A 2 per cent premium tax 
sounds small but in reality it amounts, when 
applied to gross income, to a considerable sum. 
If every business had to pay 2 per cent of its 
gross income in taxes, a wave of protest would 
sweep the State imposing it. 


CoNCLUSION 
We have seen Federal insurance taxes in- 
crease and decrease according to the needs for 
(Continued on page 41) 
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The Making of the Fire Insurance Rate 
(Continued from page 4) 

seems to deal with the varying conditions as to material which 
may be found in different parts of the country. A brick is not 
always a brick, from an insurance standpoint, nor is mortar 
always mortar. It was to provide for the sub-standard material 
which may be in a building and which cannot be changed that 
this charge was put in the Schedule. 

Overhead Wires.—The trolley system, or any system of over- 
head wires carrying a powerful current, is an impediment to 
fire fighting, and it is because it is an impediment that the 
Schedule takes notice of it. If, for instance, when the firemen 
are summoned to put out a fire, they are delayed until the cur- 
rent is shut off from surrounding wires, the fire will have just 
that much more opportunity to do damage. That is the reason 
for the charge. 

Occupancy.—This Schedule was, if not the earliest, at least 
the first one to consider occupancy with an approach at least 
to scientific consideration. There are occupancies and occupan- 
cies. They range from office occupancy to a gunpowder factory 
and are not entitled of course to the same treatment as to 
charges. The problem would be simple if only the range of 
hazard had to be considered, but that is not sufficient. The 
Schedule provides for three items under Occupancy. First, for 
each mercantile tenant in excess of one a certain charge is 
made; this is a small charge of .o1. Here, again, two of the 
maximum charges were established ; the one at .25 is intended to 
measure the condition which makes a building a little more 
dangerous where more than one tenant has independent con- 
trol of a certain portion of the space; the second charge is a 
percentage of the hazard charge of the tenant. If, for instance, 
a building is occupied by a carpenter, a stock of furniture and 
an office tenant, it is evident that the carpenter from the point 
of hazard is the most serious; the carpenter would determine 
the hazard charge against the building. In the case of the other 
two, the stock of furniture represents a certain hazard, the 
office occupancy none. A charge of 10% is made for the 
hazard of the stock of furniture, and a similar amount would 
be charged if there were a dozen tenants in the building, each 
having their specific hazard charge. The third charge intended 
to measure occupancy is for the hands employed in manufac- 
turing processes, that is, the number of hands. 
.0o1 for each hand in excess of ten, with a maximum charge of 
Common practice has established the rule that where a 


This charge is 


25. 
business has a variation in the number of hands employed 
throughout the year, the maximum number is taken for two- 
thirds of the year, and the minimum for one-third. The charge 
is based on the average of these. Thus, a concern that em- 
ploys 150 hands for two-thirds of the year and 75 hands for 
one-third of the year, would be charged on the basis of 125 
hands, less 10 hands allowed by the Schedule. 





Blue Goose Active in lowa 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 8—W. A. Seely, 
Royal Gander, is preparing a Blue Goose pro- 
gram for the fall and winter that will afford 
exceptional social privileges. It is planned to 
have enough of the substantial to 
balanced entertainment feature. 


make a 
The women 


folks are also outlining a series of social func- 
tions, so that the two branches working in har- 
mony. offer excellent privileges for the mem- 
bership. The Blue Goose has received a num- 
ber of new members the past year, and now has 
the largest enrollment in its history. 
its popularity can be attributed to its good for- 


Thursday 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION 

lt is evident that this provision for tenancy is an extremely 
valuable tool, not merely for securing the proper charge fo 
the number of tenants above a sole tenancy, but also for the 
different degrees of hazard represented by the tenancy, 

Unprotected Piers and Columns.—One thing the underwrite; 
has learned and that is that if an unprotected stone column or 
a brick pier with unprotected cap and bondstones, or an unpro- 
tected metal column is attacked by heat, it readily yields, This 
was recognized when the Schedule was planned and therefore 
substantial charges are made where this unprotected condition 
exists. 

Location of Boiler—The location of the boiler is made syb. 
ject to a charge if it be above the lowest basement, or ground 
floor. It is considered dangerous to have it on the first, second, 
or other floor, and a charge is made therefor. 

These items which have been considered, will analyze practi- 
cally any building of non-fireproof construction, without the 
necessity of inventing any more. No one risk will be subject to 
all of the charges, some may be so perfect that they will only 
be subject to the key rate; cases have been known, however, 
where ten or twelve charges would apply to a single property, 
It perhaps would be well to emphasize the fact that a standard 
building would have no charges except the key rate. The 
charges are an advertisement of the fact that the building is 
sub-standard in some particular, or the charge or charges 
would not be made. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CONSTRUCTION 

An important feature introduced into the Schedule was the 
provision which is now to be considered. It was recognized, 
actual experience showing it, that there were properties which 
had conditions of exceptional construction from the fire- 
resisting standpoint, and these ought to be recognized. It was 
also recognized that these exceptional conditions would not be 
found in many properties, hence the principle adopted was to 
grant an allowance where these exceptional conditions were 
found. By treating the matter in this way rather than assuming 
that they should be found in every building and charging for 
them if they were not found, the work of rating was im- 
measurably shortened and the benefit given to the buildings 
that were entitled to it. These conditions, of which there are 
seven, should be quoted in full and allowed to tell their own 
story ; they are as follows: 


Deduct for Exceptional Construction: 


119 “Dinsor sheet iron-between Moors... os onc ices elas ee worenuns 10% 
120 Waterproof paper between floors. «2.60666 66.56 cc ons cosinnstes 5% 
121. Floor waterproof inclined to carry off surplus.......,..-+++ 5% 
122 Grade floor fireproof 10%. Each additional floor 5% (not ex- 
Geedine AGIs: Aili) 5. jerccosnrnn vic din oisaseqier nora 
123 Metallic stud and lathing or tile partitions throughout..... «10% 
124 Metallic lathing on wooden studs, terra cotta or other fire resist- ‘ 
MO DONEIOINE cn 6s. 60s 5x 60 des yen sernes coon 
125 All story posts, beams, joists and girders 12 inches thick 
IGGUCE: s5 ico cae ieee ee eee ear agi eater 5% 
I ele See 


tune in the selection of officers. One of the 
charter members of the organization here avets 
that the order has had exceptional officers right 
from the beginning, and these have contributed 
much to the success and popularity of the or 
Much of 
on the additional work of the order. 
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ganization by their untiring efforts in carryms | 
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xtreme! Insurance Taxation FOR ES aya ES ya ES ay 
arge “e (Continued from page 39) ees IOS IFO SSI 
D for ¢ enue. This is as it should be. Since 1915, KRY 
f ? pose there has been a continuous increase ah Why Young Men Should Become Insurance Agents 
derwriter in insurance taxes. or ape ~ Sot es SEVEN REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE CAREER 
olumn or due to the demand of the State or local legis KY LIFE INSURANCE is founded on the highest ideals, | 
lative body because of the apparent need for Rey It is capable of yielding a good income and the satisfaction of accomplishment. 
n unpro- money. ay It offers opportunities for real leadership. - ; 
Is, This Insurance men can render a public service by HA It oes anemones we in — aracqene nie ~~ business and big business men. 
' : nie Mea ‘ d lad It requires education in business methods, law and finance. 
therefore taking, aS citizens, a keener interest in the by, It is a field of workers, not shirkers 
Ondition operation . - — or i = 6) pt Ngee and practical calling for men of 
the real ne for increased revenue. hey INS : : cap 
ade gp. ‘Mt aouse their communities to the importance FA ove, sinty ears in busines, Now inzaring Gre insunance Coupaim 
of this, more efficient operation and lower taxe Ries oF BOSTON, Massacnuserts 
' ground should result. Insurance will share in them 
» Second, with other forms of business. 
I believe one safeguard toward fair taxation [& 
e€ practi treatment may be found in direct taxes. If 
‘ onsumers know additional imposts are to W O ee -. f Fi P * 
ie) oe ee ee es omen Organize tor Fire Frevention 
abject 9 take an interest me heeem vo tgilliants Des Mornes, Iowa, September 6.—The vari- at which time the various organizations of 
vil only in charge of rained wit SG: Nh nee tae ous organized women activities in Iowa have women will take an active interest. 
lowever, fol Tetons, autboriaing, Saenennes. ; united in a campaign for fire prevention. They One of the important achievements of fire 
roperty, A policyholder individually can aacomgnee contend that the human element enters into fire prevention effort is the interest taken by teach- 
tandard much but collectively —_— ee oe hazards in a more appealing way to them than — ers and pupils in the public schools. : Pupils are 
»~ The of are Ger have insurance commit — the mere monetary loss. Two-thirds of the taught to give close inspection to fire hazards 
Wake to help policyholders understand more about in loss of human life in fires are among women in their homes. Mrs. Follett tells of a boy 
Iding . surance and protect their interests. Members and children, they state. They have organized of twelve years of age going up into the attic 
charges of the Health and Accident Underwriters Con-  ,, make prominent ‘an annual fire inspection at his home to inspect the flue before fire was 
ference can render a valuable service by encour- day in every community. This event is to be in started in the heater in the fall and he found 
| aging and assisting this committee to get taxa- conjunction with the fire prevention day as set where a brick had so crumbled during the sum- 
| _ tion facts before their members. If you give iorth by the State fire marshal, if possible, but mer as to leave a hole in the flue where it 
business men an impartial background, you can at all events a special day is to be observed touched a pine rafter and the efforts of that 
was the | rely upon their sense of fair play to support ;, taking an inventory of fire hazards and in- boy doubtless prevented a fire later on. Many 
gnized, | insurance actively. structing the public upon the importance of a cases are cited where school children have put 
3 which We are living in a day of co-operation. more strict observance of risks and their into effect the lessons taught them touching 
e fire- Business is thoroughly interwoven. The prob- elimination wherever possible. fire exposures, thus showing that the sort of 
It was lems confronting one branch frequently ate Mrs. O. W. Follett, of Des Moines, wife of | instruction given, produces results which make 
common to others. This is the case with special the president of the State fire prevention asso- the lessons well worth while. 
not be taxes indirectly imposed upon consumers. As _ diation, and a public speaker of force and logic, —- 
was to a chamber of commerce is the meeting ground js actively engaged in holding public meetings Auto Rates Lowered in Richmond 
S were for all forms of business, it seems to me this over the State. She contends that women are RicHMonpD, Va., September 8.—The reduc- 
suming subject is one worthy of co-operative action the mainstay of fire prevention work and op- _ tion in Richmond automobile rates will put all 
ng for | in behalf of consumers—hecause they pay these portunity and by their interest and watchful- local agencies in that city on the same footing. 
. | Special levies, ness great results may be accomplished. She Several board agencies represent non-confer- 
. val | Until public opinion is sufficiently informed, points out the splendid results that have been ence automobile companies, and notwithstanding 
ildings it cannot be aroused. At present, as far as in- achieved since the public conscience has been the fact that they are bound by the rules of the 
Te are direct taxes are concerned, it is generally igno- aroused. Fire inspection day has taken on local board, wrote fleets at rural rates, on the 
ir own rant. The future depends upon changing this tremendous importance since the organization theory that the cars were used in the country 


of a State fire prevention association. State more than they were in Richmond. The re- 


condition. Through proper leadership insur- 
lire Marshal Tracy is soon to announce the duction brings the Richmond and the State- 


ance men, as business men and as citizens, can 


do much to bring this about. date of the annual fire prevention observance, wide rates to the same level. 
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ex- ” : Organized 1859 ¢ INSURANCE ISSUED Ht 
“ Hf NATIONAL LIBERTY | # ~ asm | 
+ Sf ILI Tornado Windstorm {If 
o li! § INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Rentand Rental Values |i 
ee iT Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago Explosion and Riot if 
of the it Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. Use and Occupancy it 
ayn IT DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL Sprinkler Leakage IT 
“betel Mf] © LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE Tourist Baggage _ il 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


The fire insurance agent who does 
not have a life insurance company 
contract is overlooking a nice in- ] 
come each year. Life insurance can 
be handled in your agency with very 
little additional cost which leaves 
practically all of the commission on 
life business a profit to you. 


—_—— 


For particulars in regard to our con- 
tracts address 


A. O. HUGHES, Vice-Pres. 


in charge of Agencies 


Farmers National Life Ins. Co. 
OF AMERICA 











401 S3. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


___i 
































Non Assessable Policies 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 





Automobile Insurance 
Exchange 


Insuring all classes of Automobiles for * 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY 
DAMAGE and PERSONAL 
LIABILITY 





Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


Attorney-in-fact 





R. A. CHASE 
President 


C. W. KANOUSE 


Vice-President 


Otis Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Representatives desired in Pennsylvania and Maryland 








YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 

















THE CHILD’S 20-PAY LIFE OPTIONAL ENDOWMENT 
POLICY OF THE 


GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE INGURANGE COMPANY 


Protects both the child and its parents and includes waiver of 
premium in event of permanent total disability of the father, 
who is the beneficiary. Agents are enthusiastic over its won- 
derful selling features. If you are interested, write for copy 
of ‘“‘Making Dreams of Your Children’s Future Come True,” 
and our attractive proposition to agents. 


J. R. RAILEY, Manager, E. L. BLACK, State Maneatis 

Southwestern Department, P. O. Box 299, 

401-2 Mercantile Bank Bldg. Newport, Arkansas 
Dallas, Texas. 


W. H. SAVAGE, Vice-President, Los Angeles, California. 















ACTUARIAL STUDIES 


Study No.1. ‘*‘SOURCES AND age ag yen OF THE a 
CIPAL MORTALITY TABLES.’’ _ Price $2. lus cost of delive: 
Study No. II. CONSTRUCTION OF MORTALT Y TABLES FROM 
ja E RECORD OF INSURED LIVES.’’ Price $2.00 plus cost of 
eliver 
Study 6 IV. “GRADUATION OF ~- a alamaal AND OTHER 
TABLES.”’ Price $2.00 plus cost of deliv: ary 
Study No. V. CHAPTER ON “DISABILITY BENEFITS.” Price, 
$2.00 plus ps nin charge. 
These volumes of about eighty pages each, bound in maroon cloth, are 
issued by the Actuarial Society of America. 
Good progress has also been made on the chapters * ‘Construction of 
Mortality Tables (No. II.) and ‘“‘Population Statistics’ (No. ITI.). It will 
probably take several months to complete these for publication. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 














Distinctive 
Agency Service 


The Mutual Benefit through 
its educational methods af- 
fords every opportunity to 
its representatives to so fit 
themselves that they may be 
competent to give sound ad- 
vice to their clients along Life 
Insurance lines. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


Newark : : : New Jersey 
































